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Cover  illustration: 

Philippine  Eagle  Pithecophaga  jeffreyi  by  J.  G.  Keulemans.  Painted  in  1896,  the 
year  of  the  formal  description  of  the  then  'Monkey-eating  Eagle'  -  find  out 
more  about  the  centenary  of  its  discovery  on  page  30. 

The  OBC  wish  to  thank  Mr  and  Mrs  R.  J.  Edwards  for  so  generously  allowin; 
us  to  reproduce  this  valuable  and  historic  painting. 
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Forthcoming  Meetings 

World  Birding  Conference,  Swanwick, 
Derbyshire  4-6  April  1997 

This  conference,  which  will  take  place  at  the  BTO 
conference  centre  early  next  year,  has  been 
organised  jointly  by  the  OBC,  African  Bird  Club 
(ABC),  British  Trust  for  Ornithology  (BTO),  British 
Ornithologists'  Union  (BOU),  Neotropical  Bird 
Club  (NBC)  and  the  Ornithological  Society  of  the 
Middle  East  (OSME).  It  aims  to  bring  together  all 
those  with  an  interest  in  birds  and  their  habitats 
worldwide  and  seeks  to  promote  the  contribution 
of  birders  to  global  conservation.  There  will  be  a 
number  of  lectures  given  by  internationally 
renowned  speakers  on  a  wide  range  of  birding  and 
bird  conservation  issues  as  well  as  a  debate  on  the 
collecting  of  birds.  Those  requiring  further  details 
and/or  a  booking  form  should  write  to;  Sue 
Starling,  World  Birding  Conference,  British  Trust 
for  Ornithology,  The  Nunnery,  Thetford,  Norfolk 
IP24  2PU.  Alternatively  telephone  +44  (0)1842 
750050;  fax  +44  (0)1842  750030. 

Kuala  Lumpur,  Malaysia,  3-12  October  1997 

An  OBC  regional  meeting  will  take  place  in  Kuala 
Lumpur,  Malaysia,  from  3-5  October  1997  followed 
by  an  optional  post-meeting  tour  to  Taman  Negara 
and  Fraser's  Hill  from  6-12  October.  This  will 
coincide  with  the  BirdLife  World  Birdwatch  1997 
and  members  also  have  the  opportunity,  following 
this,  to  take  part  in  the  Singapore  Nature  Society 
Bird  Race  on  18-19  October.  Further  details  will  be 
announced  in  the  next  OBC  Bulletin.  However,  any 
members  wanting  more  information,  or  interested 
in  partaking  in  any  of  the  abov,  please  contact 
either  Mike  Chong  c/o  Meranti  Nature  Tours  Sdn. 
Bhd.,  223C  Jalan  Bandar  13,  Taman  Melawati 
Metro,  53100  Kuala  Lumpur;  or  Brian  Sykes  c/o 
OBC  or  tel/fax  +44  (0)1661  821807. 

OBC  Checklist  Published 

The  Annotated  Checklist  to  the  Birds  of  the 
Oriental  Region  by  Tim  Inskipp,  Nigel  Lindsey  and 
Will  Duckworth  has  been  completed  and  is  being 
published  by  the  Club  as  scheduled  in  early 
December  1996  and  launched  at  the  AGM.  All  pre¬ 


publication  orders  will  be  despatched  as  soon  as 
possible  after  publication,  so  if  you  ordered  a  copy 
it  will  be  arriving  shortly. 

We  would  also  like  to  thank  all  those  members 
who  took  part  in  the  two-for-one  scheme, 
sponsoring  a  copy  for  a  member  in  the  Orient  who 
would  otherwise  be  unable  to  afford  one.  The 
scheme  has  been  a  great  success. 

The  inclusion  of  a  complete  index  to  all  possible 
English  names  has  resulted  in  a  significant  increase 
in  the  length  of  the  Checklist  to  304  pages.  Despite 
this,  OBC  is  currently  holding  the  publication  price 
to  the  pre-advertised  £9.95,  which  represents  one  of 
the  best  ornithological  book  buys  of  recent  years. 

However,  with  the  increase  in  weight,  we  will 
reluctantly  having  to  increase  postal  charges, 
details  of  which  will  be  announced  in  the  first 
sales  leaflet  of  1997.  OBC  is  acting  as  the 
distributor  for  the  Checklist  and  we  will  endeavour 
to  keep  postal  and  package  rates  as  low  as  possible. 

Congratulations  to  Prof.  Chen 

Prof.  Chen  Tso-hsing  an  Honorary  Member  of 
OBC  since  its  inception,  will  reach  the  age  of  90  on 
18  November  1996,  and  OBC  wishes  to 
congratulate  him  on  this  achievement.  Prof.  Chen's 
contribution  to  ornithology  in  China  is 
unparalleled,  with  over  100  publications  to  his 
name,  including  severahvolumes  of  the  Distribution 
list  of  Chinese  birds,  first  published  in  1955,  and  his 
volumes  of  the  massive  work  Fauna  Sinica-Aves. 
His  amazing  life  story  has  recently  been  told  for  the 
first  time  in  English  in  his  biography,  Chen  and  the 
Golden  Pheasant,  reviewed  in  Bull.  OBC  23:  61. 

Thanks  to  Emirates  Natural  History  Group 

Two  donations  from  the  Emirates  NHG  have 
generously  supported  two  projects  under  the  OBC 
Conservation  Fund.  The  first,  a  conservation  and 
education  project  in  the  villages  around  Sorsan 
Brahmanimata  Indian  Bustard  Ardeotis  nigriceps 
Closed  Area,  and  the  second,  a  new  quarterly 
Indonesian  Biodiversity  Bulletin  produced  by  the 
Indonesian  Institute  for  Forest  and  the 
Environment. 
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Autumn  1997  Sri  Lanka  Special  Bulletin 

With  changes  in  the  editorial  committee  it  was  not 
possible  to  make  this  Bulletin  one  of  our  occasional 
series  of  country  specials.  However  it  has  been 
decided  that  the  second  Bulletin  of  1997  is  going  to 
be  a  Sri  Lanka  special.  The  Bulletin  Editor  is  very 
keen  to  hear  from  anyone  wishing  to  contribute 
articles,  artwork  or  photographs.  Please  contact 
Richard  Thomas,  Email:  thomas@rsc.org. 

New  Corporate  Sponsor 

The  Club  is  pleased  to  welcome  Kingfisher  Tours 
of  Hong  Kong  as  an  OBC  Corporate  Sponsor,  the 
Club's  first  in  the  Oriental  region.  Their  £500 
corporate  sponsorship  donation  will  be  used  to 
support  a  conservation  project  in  China. 

New  Representatives 

The  Club  is  pleased  to  welcome  new 
representatives  in  Pakistan  and  Denmark.  In 
Denmark  Jesper  Madsen  is  standing  down  after 
many  years  of  service,  both  as  a  rep  and  on 
Council.  We  would  like  to  thank  Jesper  for  his 
support  for  the  Club.  He  is  replaced  by  Morten 
Strange,  who  will  be  well  known  to  many 
members  for  his  photographic  work,  and  will  work 
alongside  Anders  Prieme.  In  Pakistan  we  welcome 
Dr  Aleem  Ahmad  Khan  as  the  new  co-rep  who  will 
work  alongside  Ashiq  Ahmad  Khan.  We  look 
forward  to  working  together  with  them  all  to 
further  the  objectives  of  the  Club. 

Report  on  Joint  Meeting  with  Dorset  Bird 
Club,  April  1996 

The  Club's  first  meeting  in  SW  England  went  very 
well.  Three  excellent  illustrated  talks  were 
presented,  Ian  Lewis  on  his  trips  to  China,  Guy 
Dutson  who  presented  a  thought-provoking 
analysis  of  the  threats  faced  by  island  endemics  in 
Indonesia  and  the  Philippines,  particularly  those 
dependent  on  rainforest,  and  finally  Mark  Beaman 
of  Birdquest  who  presented  a  stunning  selection  of 
slides  of  scenery  and  birds  taken  on  his  many  trips 
to  Central  Asia.  We  would  like  to  thank  New 
Holland,  Lonely  Planet,  NHBS,  WildSounds  and 
Pica  Press  for  donating  the  day's  raffle  prizes;  Ian 
Lewis  and  the  Dorset  Bird  Club  for  arranging  the 
meeting  and  Graeme  and  Nona  Finch  who 
provided  their  excellent  range  of  sandwiches  and 
cakes.  After  the  meeting  closed  several  members 
took  the  opportunity  to  visit  the  local  pairs  of 
Dartford  Warbler  Sylvia  undata. 


Report  on  British  Birdwatching  Fair,  August 
1996 


The  Club's  presence  at  the  annual  British 
Birdwatching  Fair  was  very  successful.  The  theme 
of  this  year's  fair  was  to  raise  money  for  the 
BirdLife  Ke  Go  Forest  Project  in  Vietnam  and  the 
Club  joined  in  this  theme  in  organising  a  raffle  in 
which  the  first  prize  was  two  return  air  tickets  to 
Vietnam.  The  Club  is  very  grateful  to  Vietnam 
Airlines  and  to  WildWings  for  donating  these 
tickets.  After  an  extremely  hot  weekend,  where  the 
temperature  in  the  marquees  felt  more  like 
Vietnam  than  England,  the  club  sold  £1000  worth 
of  raffle  tickets,  the  profit  from  which  goes  directly 
to  supporting  the  OBC  Conservation  Fund.  Club 
sales  were  also  very  popular,  in  particular  the  new 
Martin  Woodcock-designed  Garnet  Pitta  Pitta 
granatina  T-shirt. 

We  would  like  to  thank  the  RSPB  for  donating  to 
the  Club  one  of  their  giant  European  Robin 
Erithacus  rubecula  collecting  boxes,  which  was 
repainted  as  a  Firethroat  Luscinia  pectardens,  and 
was  very  popular,  particularly  with  children.  We 
would  also  like  to  thank  Paul  Doherty  for  use  of  his 
excellent  video  from  Hong  Kong  and  South  China 
which  included  stunning  footage  of  Spoon-billed 
Sandpiper  Eurynorhynchus  pygmeus.  Finally  we 
would  in  addition  like  to  thank  New  Holland, 
NHBS,  A  &  C  Black  and  Pica  Press  for  donating  the 
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weekend's  other  raffle  prizes,  and  Freda  and  Philip 
Eden,  Ethelyn  and  Janson  Counsell  and  Margaret 
Sykes  for  their  invaluable  help  in  selling  raffle 
tickets. 

Report  on  Blakeney  Meeting,  August  1996 

The  Club's  annual  Blakeney  Meeting  took  place  as 
usual  on  August  Bank  Holiday  Sunday,  and  this 
year  we  were  again  treated  to  three  excellent 
illustrated  talks.  Pete  Carr  gave  a  highly 
informative  and  amusing  account  of  his  time  as  a 
British  soldier  in  little-known  areas  of  Cambodia 
and  in  particular  his  involvement  with  a  large 
waterbird  survey  for  Asian  Wetland  Bureau.  In 
doing  so  he  outlined  the  severe  threats  many  of 
these  species  are  under  from  hunting.  This  was 
followed  by  Dave  Farrow  who,  in  traditional  dress, 
gave  a  personal  account  of  his  birding  trips  to 
Pakistan  illustrated  by  many  of  Nigel  Bean's 
excellent  slides  from  the  Palas  Valley.  The  final 
speaker  was  Des  Allen,  to  whom  we  are  extremely 
grateful  for  standing  in  at  short  notice  having  only 
just  arrived  from  Tokyo  (where  he  had 
unfortunately  left  half  his  slides!).  He  gave  us  an 
account  of  the  status  of  the  birds  of  Tawi-Tawi  in 
the  southern  Philippines,  where  it  appears  that 
much  of  the  endemic  avifauna  is  under  severe 
threat  from  forest  loss. 

The  meeting  was  well  attended  by  a  variety  of 
stall  holders,  including  NHBS,  WildSounds, 
WildWings,  Rare  Bird  Alert,  Birding  World, 
Carleton  Books  and  several  bird  artists.  We  would 
like  to  thank  New  Holland,  Lonely  Planet,  NHBS 
and  WildSounds  for  donating  the  day's  raffle 
prizes;  and  once  again  Graeme  and  Nona  Finch  for 
providing  the  excellent  catering. 

Thanks  for  Slide  Projector 

Following  the  request  for  a  Kodak  Carousel  Slide 
Projector  in  the  last  Bulletin,  the  Club  is  very 
grateful  to  Nick  Dymond  for  donating  a  projector 
to  the  OBC. 

New  Web  Address  and  Emails 

The  OBC  world  wide  web  pages,  excellently 
produced  by  Alan  Wilkinson,  have  now  moved  to 
http:/  /  www.netlink.co.uk/ users/aw/ obchome. 
html.  This  address  can  also  be  found  under 
'Oriental  Bird  Club'  in  major  internet  directories 
such  as  Yahoo,  Excite  and  Infoseek.  A  searchable 
index  of  all  OBC  Bulletins  has  recently  been  added 
to  the  pages,  and  with  extra  available  memory 
space  we  hope  to  offer  a  range  of  further  new 


features  over  the  coming  months.  So  if  you  haven't 
already  checked  out  the  web  site,  please  do  so.  Any 
queries  regarding  the  web  pages  (or  the  Club)  can 
be  emailed  to  Seb  Buckton  buckton@  cardiff.ac.uk, 
Alan  Wilkinson  aw@easynet.co.uk  or  Colin  Poole 
poole@easynet.co.uk.  In  addition,  the  email  of 
Bikram  Grewal,  OBC  Indian  co-rep,  has  changed  to 
biks@giasdl01.vsnl.net. in. 

Membership  now  over  1800 

Club  Membership  has  now  reached  1800  and  at  the 
current  rate  of  growth  is  rapidly  approaching  2000, 
well  before  our  year  2000  target.  Much  of  this 
growth  is  due  to  the  phenomenal  work  carried  out 
in  promoting  OBC  membership  in  India  by  our  co¬ 
rep  Bikram  Grewal.  Indian  membership  is  now 
over  200,  which  represents  the  Club's  second 
largest  national  membership. 

Supporting  Members  Scheme 

The  OBC  Supporting  Members  scheme  has  been 
very  successful  in  greatly  increasing  the  number  of 
Honorary  Memberships  the  Club  is  able  to  offer  to 
ornithologists  in  Asia  who  would  otherwise  be 
unable  to  afford  it.  However,  the  Honorary 
Membership  fund  is  now  reaching  its  maximum 
current  potential  and  if  it  is  to  expand  further  we 
must  recruit  new  Supporting  Members  and 
Business  Supporters.  We  would  like  to  ask  all 
members  who  are  not  already  Supporting  to 
consider  joining  the  scheme  the  rate  for  1997  will 
be  £25  (as  opposed  to  £15  Ordinary). 

Similarly  if  you  are  aware  of  any  potential 
business  supporters  who  may  like  to  join  our 
Business  Supporters  Scheme,  the  cost  for  1997  will 
be  £45,  and  this  will  support  three  Honorary 
Members  in  the  region. 

Promotions 

In  the  last  Bulletin  it  was  accidentally  omitted  from 
the  new  roles  of  Council  Members  that  since  the 
beginning  of  1996  Richard  Eden  has  been  the 
Club's  Promotions  Officer.  If  you  wish  to  advertise 
in  the  Bulletin,  or  discuss  the  possibility  of 
becoming  a  Business  Supporter  or  Corporate 
Sponsor,  please  call  or  fax  Richard  on  44  (0)1604 
769109. 

Adverts  in  the  OBC  Bulletin 

We'd  like  to  remind  members  that  when  replying 
to  adverts  in  the  OBC  Bulletin,  would  they  please 
remember  to  mention  that  they  saw  the  advert  in 
the  OBC  Bulletin. 
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Thanks 

We  would  like  to  thank  the  Buckinghamshire  Bird 
Club  for  a  donation  of  £40  in  return  for  a  talk  on  the 
OBC  given  by  Richard  Eden.  Any  other  local 
birdwatching  clubs  who  are  interested  in  this 
service  by  Council  Members  are  welcome  to 
contact  the  Club  Secretary. 

New  Bangladesh  Trip  Report  Available 

Now  available  from  the  OBC  Information  Service 
is  Birding  Sites  in  Bangladesh:  A  guide  to  birdzvatching 
sites  and  a  checklist  of  birds  (see  Birdwatching  Areas  p. 
25),  the  first  ever  comprehensive  report  on 
birdwatching  sites  in  this  ornithologically  little- 
known  country.  All  profits  from  the  sale  of  this 
report  are  to  be  donated  directly  to  the  OBC 
Conservation  Fund,  and  the  Club  thanks  the 
editors,  Paul  Thompson  and  David  Johnson  for  this 
generous  offer. 

In  addition  the  following  trip  reports  are 
currently  available  from  Seb  Buckton,  Information 
Officer. 

Birding  Sites  in  Bangladesh:  A  guide  to  birdwatching 
sites  and  a  checklist  of  birds. 

51  pages 

Edited  by  Paul  Thompson  and  David  Johnson 
Detailed  report  with  an  introduction  covering  logistics,  a 
site-by-site  guide  with  14  maps,  and  a  complete  up  to 
date  checklist,  with  status,  of  the  birds  of  Bangladesh. 
£8.00 

India  and  Nepal:  December  1989-June  1990. 

109  pages 

Seb  Buckton  &  Pete  Morris 

Detailed  report  covering  all  the  major  sites,  with  maps,  in 
NW  India,  Darjeeling  and  Nepal.  Full  annotated  checklist 
of  birds  seen.  The  standard  report  for  the  area. 

£8.00 

South  India,  Sri  Lanka  and  the  Andaman  Islands. 

49  pages 
Brian  Gee 

Detailed  report,  with  introduction  and  general  information, 
site-by-site  guides  with  species  lists  and  maps. 

£10.00 

Some  prime  birding  sites  in  Vietnam  -  notes  for  budget 
travellers. 

14  pages 
Nick  Dymond 

Typed  report  including  details  of  access,  language,  and 
travel  tips.  Covers  5  sites,  with  maps  and  site 
descriptions. 

£2.00 


Thailand  2-20  June  1996. 

18  pages 
Peter  Holt 

Brief  report  updating  information  on  Khao  Yai,  Krabi,  Ban 
Noi  Chong  and  Khao  Phra  Bang  Kram. 

£2.50 

Thailand  and  Malaysia  Dec  1988  -  Aug  1989. 

70  pages 

Alan  Lewis,  Peter  Morris  and  Nina  Higgins 

Detailed  report  with  site-by-site  details  with  maps,  and  full 

annotated  checklist. 

£6.00 

Sabah  1992 

Seb  Buckton 

Detailed  descriptions  of  all  important  sites,  with  lists  of 
birds  seen.  Full  annotated  trip  list  with  hints  on  bird¬ 
finding  and  identification. 

£8.00 

Christmas  Island  Fact  Sheet.* 

2  pages 

Dr  Robin  Atherton 

Information  sheet  with  details  of  travel,  accommodation 
and  information  on  the  more  interesting  bird  species. 
£1.00 

West  Indonesia  1989  -  Sumatra,  Java  and  Bali. 

49  pages 

Alan  Lewis,  Peter  Morris  and  Nina  Higgins 
Detailed  report,  covering  sites  with  maps,  birds  seen,  and 
useful  ID  hints.  Also  details  access  and  accommodation. 
£6.00 

The  Philippines,  4  March  to  9  April  1990. 

24  pages 
Alan  Greensmith 

Hand-written  report.  Detailed  itinerary  and  annotated 
list  of  300  species. 

No  maps 
£2.50 

The  Philippines. 

73  pages 
John  Hornbuckle 

Detailed  site  guides  and  maps.  Annotated  trip  list. 

£6.00 

Japan,  February  1995. 

24  pages 
Alan  Wilkinson 

General  information  on  birding  in  Japan.  Maps  of  sites, 
with  notes  and  species  seen  in  two-week  trip. 

£2.00 

For  all  orders,  add  £1.00  postage  for  surface  mail, 
and  £2.00  for  airmail,  except  *  for  which  the 
postage  is  £0.50  and  £1.00  respectively. 
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OBC  Questionnaire 

With  the  AGM  agenda  and  subscription  reminder 
was  included  a  questionnaire  for  all  members  to 
feedback  their  thoughts  on  the  Club.  If  you  have 
not  yet  taken  a  few  minutes  to  complete  this  please 
do  so  as  soon  as  possible.  The  Club  has  grown 
significantly  in  the  five  years  since  members  were 
last  asked  for  their  views  and  it  is  important  for 
Council  to  find  out  whether  members  feel  the  Club 
is  growing  in  the  right  direction. 

Included  in  the  questionnaire  was  an 
opportunity  for  members  to  volunteer  to  help  out 
in  the  running  of  the  Club.  As  the  Club  continues 
to  grow  so  does  the  level  of  work  in  administering 
its  varied  functions.  Examples  of  the  range  of  skills 
the  Club  seeks  are;  accountancy/book-keeping, 
administration,  computing,  conservation,  editing 
and  sales/marketing.  We  hope  there  must  be  a 
number  of  members  -  many  of  whom  may  be 
retired?  -  who  could  spare  even  small  amounts  of 
time  to  carry  out  specific  tasks  for  the  Club.  The 
responsibility  of  a  seat  on  Council  is  not  required, 
neither  is  an  in-depth  knowledge  of  Oriental  birds! 

Any  members  who  have  not  seen  the 
questionnaire  or  would  like  informally  to  discuss 
this  further  please  telephone  either  Colin  Poole 
01932  231178  or  Brian  Sykes  01661  821807. 

Corrigenda 

Unfortunately  during  editing  two  errors  slipped 
into  the  article  The  appearance  and  status  of 
Writhed-billed  Hornbill  Aceros  waldeni  on  Panay'. 
Bull.  OBC  23:  18-20.  The  age  of  the  two  juvenile 
females  illustrated  in  Fig.  3  was  erroneously  given 
as  one  month,  both  in  the  text  (p.  18)  and  in  the 
figure  legend.  It  should  have  read  one  month  post- 
fledging.  Further,  the  latin  name  of  the  babagnun 
tree  (p.  20)  should  have  read  Aglaia  sp.  not  Alaiga 
sp..  We  apologise  to  the  authors  for  these  errors. 


SRI  LANKA 

A  BIRDER’S  PARADISE 

Combine  birding  with  a  cultural 
experience. 

Contact  the  local  specialists,  with  years  of 
experience  in  guided  birdwatching  tours. 
We  have  handled  many  well-known 
ornithologists  and  offer  group 
and  individual  arrangements, 

Please  write  to: 

A.  Baur  &  Co.,  Limited 

Wildlife  and  Birdwatching  Service 

P.O.  Box  11 

Colombo  1 

Sri  Lanka 

Tel:  320551-6/448822/448087 
Fax:  0094-1-448493 


TWITTER  HOLIDAY 

SRI  LANKA 


AZA/fe  -Cfiju/fyietZ 
yAfa/na 


MORNINQS  OF  BIRD  SONG 
VISIONS  OF  BRILLIANT  PLUMAGE 
MURMUR  OF  GREEN  FOREST  GLADES 
NIQHTS  OF  OWLS  AND  CICADAS 

Contact : 

Delmege  Forsyth  Tours 
(Pvt)  Ltd. 

101,  Vinayalankara  Mawatha, 

Colombo  10,  Sri  Lanka. 

Tel:  (94-1)693361,  699984,  699500 
Fax:  (94-1  >698139,  699413,  686149 
Tlx:  21320  LEWIS  CE,  21536  DF  SHIP  CE,  22766  DELAIR  CE 
Email :  delmege@sri.lanka.net 
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Conservation  Fund 

Compiled  by  Melanie  Heath  and  Carol  Inskipp 


Strengthening  birdwatching 
facilities  at  the  ECCA 
Environmental  Resource 
Centre,  Bhaktapur,  Nepal 


A  small  grant  of  £500  was  awarded  to  the  Environmental 
Camps  for  Conservation  Awareness  (ECCA)  in  Nepal  to 
strengthen  birdwatching  facilities  in  the  ECCA  Environmental 
Resource  Centre  near  Bhaktapur  in  the  Kathmandu  Valley. 
ECCA  was  launched  in  1987  with  the  primary  objective  of 
providing  children  with  a  broad  environmental  programme  in 
the  form  of  a  five-day  camp,  aimed  at  educating  them  about  the 
need  for  sound  resource  management  and  conservation.  ECCA 
now  has  a  network  of  trained  counsellors  in  more  than  35 
districts  of  Nepal.  The  OBC  Conservation  Fund  has  supported 
ECCA  in  the  past.  Two  donations  of  equipment  have  been  made 
and  in  1994  OBC  facilitated  financial  assistance  provided  by 
Murphy's  Wildlife  in  the  first  phase  of  developing  birdwatching 
facilities  at  the  Environmental  Resource  Centre.  The  aim  is  to 
create  interest  amongst  youths  and  children  in  undertaking 
activities  related  to  birds  and  hence  help  in  bird  conservation. 
The  facilities  developed  will  also  help  to  train  counsellors 
capable  of  conducting  bird  activities  in  camps  held  for  youths 
and  children  in  various  parts  of  Nepal.  The  Centre  is  at  Sipadol, 
a  typical  village  of  the  Kathmandu  Valley  and  situated  about  6.8 
km  south-east  of  Bhaktapur.  Here  ECCA  has  3220  m2  of  land 
lying  at  the  base  of  a  hill.  There  is  a  small  stream  with  some 
natural  vegetation  around  it  and  adjacent  to  the  ECCA  land  lies 
an  attractive  patch  of  privately  owned  natural  forest.  The  area 
supports  a  rich  variety  of  birds  and  insects. 

The  following  activities  were  carried  out  at  the 
Environmental  Resource  Centre  from  January  to  May  1996  as 
part  of  strengthening  ECCA's  birdwatching  facilities.  A  display 
of  bird  art  work  was  mounted  in  the  main  hall  of  the  Centre. 
This  consists  of  colour  paintings  of  22  bird  species  found  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Centre.  Visitors  refer  to  the  paintings  before  and 
after  each  hike  and  this  enables  them  to  identify  the  birds  they 
find  more  easily.  Several  bird  books  for  reference  use  at  the 
Centre  were  purchased.  The  Centre  already  had  many  fruit-, 
flower-  and  seed-bearing  plants.  To  increase  bird  activity  at  the 
Centre  these  have  been  increased  by  introducing  native  plants 
of  35  species  this  year  and  by  protecting  the  existing  plants. 
Three  water  baths  have  been  added  and  were  found  to  be  used 
by  birds  after  only  a  short  period.  A  five-day  birdwatching 
training  camp  was  organised  for  15  ECCA  members  from 
Kathmandu  in  January  1996.  The  initial  part  of  the  camp  was 
held  at  the  Environmental  Resource  Centre  and  the  latter  part 
in  the  Royal  Chitwan  National  Park.  Feedback  from  participants 
indicated  they  would  appreciate  a  longer  programme  lasting 
one  week.  Another  birdwatching  camp  was  held  for  ECCA 
members  in  eastern  Nepal  for  three  days  in  February  1996  at 
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Avifauna  of  Sacred  Groves  of 
Northern  Kerala,  India 


'/ 


Malabar  Trogon  Harpactes  fasciatus 
by  Nigel  Lindsey 


Lalgadh  in  Dhanusha  district,  with  a  field  trip  to  Kosi  Tappu 
Wildlife  Reserve.  As  this  was  the  first  birdwatching  camp  for 
ECCA  members  in  this  region,  the  participants  were  very 
positive  about  it.  Many  more  had  applied  to  take  part  in  the 
camp  than  could  actually  be  accommodated.  The  participants 
requested  the  camp  become  an  annual  event  and  would  like 
more  resource  materials  in  future.  Several  colour  slides  and 
photographs  illustrating  these  activities  have  been  sent  to  OBC. 

Environmental  Camps  for  Conservation  Awareness 


A  small  grant  of  £500  was  used  to  study  in  detail  the  avifauna 
of  four  sacred  groves  of  the  Kannur  District  of  Kerala  from 
February  1995  to  May  1996.  A  total  of  102  visits  with  an  average 
duration  of  four  hours  was  made  to  the  Chirayil  Kavu  grove 
and  46  visits  were  made  to  three  other  groves.  The  custom  of 
keeping  aside  forest  patches  whilst  clearing  the  vegetation  of  the 
surrounding  areas  dates  back  several  centuries.  These  small 
patches  of  climax  forest  were  considered  as  abodes  of  gods  and 
were  held  in  great  reverence  by  the  local  community,  which 
automatically  assured  conservation  of  the  groves.  Since  the 
1960s  the  situation  has  changed  and  many  groves  have  been 
completely  destroyed.  However,  this  study  showed  that  two  of 
the  groves  in  this  area,  including  Chirayil  Kavu,  are  still  revered 
by  the  local  people  and  protected  by  them  to  a  certain  extent. 

The  predominant  vegetation  is  tropical  evergreen  forest 
although  in  a  very  degraded  condition.  Three  of  the  groves  have 
perennial  sources  of  water  within  them  and  also  contain  small 
patches  of  tropical  freshwater  swamps.  A  study  of  the  flowering 
and  fruiting  cycle  of  plants  in  the  groves  showed  that  many  of 
the  frugivorous  birds  are  provided  with  sufficient  food  almost 
throughout  the  year.  Most  of  the  wild  trees  in  the  surrounding 
areas  originated  in  the  groves,  presumably  as  a  result  of  seed 
dispersal  by  birds. 

A  total  of  99  bird  species  were  seen  in  the  sacred  groves 
including  78  resident  species.  The  38  species  which  were  found 
nesting  in  or  near  the  groves  included  the  Malabar  Trogon 
Harpactes  fasciatus,  which  is  endemic  to  India  and  Sri  Lanka. 
Although  some  species  were  also  found  to  utilise  the 
neighbouring  plantations  for  foraging  and  nesting,  a  significant 
number  of  species  limited  their  activities  to  the  groves  and  to  an 
area  within  about  500  m  radius  from  the  edge  of  the  groves. 

Threats  to  the  groves  include  lopping  of  branches,  removal 
of  undergrowth  and  collection  of  leaf  litter,  although  the  felling 
of  trees  was  not  observed.  Cattle  grazing  also  caused 
considerable  damage  and  hunting  of  raptors  was  reported. 

The  local  people  were  contacted  during  all  visits  to  the 
groves.  Local  children  were  taken  along  on  field  visits  several 
times  and  shown  the  birds.  Video  films  on  wildlife  and 
conservation  were  shown  and  books  and  magazines  distributed. 
As  a  result  many  of  the  children  now  have  a  great  interest  in 
birds  and  interaction  with  the  trustees  of  the  sacred  groves  has 
started  to  pay  dividends.  In  two  of  the  groves  studied  cattle 
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Birds  of  the  Sahyadri  or 
Northern  Western  Ghats 


grazing  and  firewood  collection  may  be  stopped.  A  paper  on 
birds  of  the  sacred  groves  was  presented  at  a  seminar  organised 
by  the  Society  for  Environmental  Education  in  Kerala  in  May 

1995.  A  chapter  on  avifauna  was  contributed  to  a  book  on  sacred 
groves  written  by  E.  Unnikrishnan  of  Payyanur.  The  importance 
of  the  conservation  of  sacred  groves  was  highlighted  in  a  talk 
transmitted  over  the  Kannur  District  radio  in  January  and  April 

1996.  A  plan  for  the  conservation  of  one  of  the  groves  which  is 
managed  by  the  Kerala  Forest  Department  was  discussed  with 
the  concerned  officers. 

This  study  helped  to  gain  a  better  understanding  of  the 
importance  of  sacred  groves  as  refuges  for  many  forest  birds.  It 
also  proved  that  one  of  the  most  effective  ways  of  conservation 
-  at  least  in  this  case  -  is  by  direct  interaction  with  the  local 
community  so  as  to  rekindle  their  interest  in  nature. 

C.  Sashikumar 


A  small  grant  of  £500  funded  a  detailed  survey  of  birds  in  the 
northern  Western  Ghats  between  December  1994  and  April 
1996.  Ten  locations  were  covered  ranging  from  760  m  to  1400  m 
in  altitude.  A  total  of  168  bird  species  was  found  during  the 
study  compared  to  232  species  once  recorded  in  the  area.  Other 
observers  added  another  30  species  and  three  new  species  were 
added  to  the  area's  list  of  birds.  There  are  therefore  no  recent 
records  of  34  bird  species  formerly  recorded  in  the  area.  A  list 
of  bird  species  recorded  annotated  with  habitats,  altitudes  and 
some  status  information  was  compiled.  Particular  attention  was 
paid  to  species  which  are  endemic  to  the  Western  Ghats.  These 
included  the  Nilgiri  Wood-Pigeon  Columba  elphinstonii,  which 
was  distributed  in  moderate  numbers  throughout  the  evergreen 
and  semi-evergreen  forests,  but  was  possibly  declining  because 
of  the  lack  of  fruit-bearing  trees.  Another  endemic  species  of  the 
Western  Ghats  recorded  was  the  White-bellied  Blue  Flycatcher 
Cyornis  pallipes,  which  was  found  to  be  moderately  common  in 
semi-evergreen  and  evergreen  forests,  but  declining  because  of 
habitat  destruction. 

The  habitats  the  birds  occupied  were:  evergreen  and  semi¬ 
evergreen  forest  with  closed-canopy  cover;  evergreen  and  moist 
deciduous  forest  with  no  continuous  canopy;  woodlands  and 
bungalow  compounds  comprising  mixed  forest  types; 
secondary  forest  with  loss  of  canopy  cover;  dry  deciduous 
forest;  scrub  and  thorn  forest;  plateau  grasslands;  barren  and 
rocky  plateaux;  scrubby  and  gullied  slopes;  ravine  forest 
patches  and  steep  escarpments.  Moist  deciduous  and  semi¬ 
evergreen  forests  between  640  m  and  915  m  altitude  were  found 
to  be  the  best  habitats  in  the  region.  A  total  of  25  species  of  forest 
birds,  among  them  some  endemic  to  the  Western  Ghats,  were 
only  recorded  in  closed-canopy  forests.  Such  forests  are 
declining  everywhere  in  the  northern  Western  Ghats, 
threatening  the  existence  of  these  species.  Pressures  on  other 
forest  types  threaten  the  existence  of  seven  more  species.  The 
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causes  of  disturbance  include  cutting  trees  for  firewood,  the 
expansion  of  agriculture,  collection  of  forest  produce  and 
shifting  cultivation.  The  following  measures  are  urgently 
needed:  conservation  and  restoration/extension  of  forest 
patches  including  sacred  groves;  restriction  on  commercial  and 
tourism  development;  making  it  compulsory  for  developers  to 
take  action  to  improve  and  restore  habitats;  participatory  forest 
management  for  local  people,  initiating  a  great  effort  in  nature 
education  and  creating  conservation  awareness  amongst  all 
sections  of  people. 

Prakash  Gole 


Birdwatching  workshop  hold  in  An  OBC  small  grant  of  £300  helped  support  a  most  successful 
West  Java  birdwatching  workshop  in  West  Java.  The  workshop  was 

organised  and  run  by  the  BirdLife  Indonesia  Programme  from 
1-4  July  in  Gunung  Gede-Pangrango  National  Park.  Over  40 
participants  from  22  different  clubs  attended  the  meeting.  The 
aim  was  to  teach  the  delegates  how  to  improve  their 
birdwatching  skills  and  general  appreciation  of  nature.  This  was 
accomplished  by  directly  passing  on  information  from  the  more 
experienced  birdwatchers  present.  Each  day  small  groups  of 
participants,  each  with  an  experienced  birdwatcher  as  team 
leader,  would  spend  the  daylight  hours  in  the  field,  finding  a 
particular  species  and  then  closely  observing  and  describing  it. 
Each  evening  follow-up  discussions  were  held  and  especially 
appreciated  at  these  meetings  was  Singapore  Nature  Society 
participant  Sunny  Yeo  Teng  Heng,  who  was  able  to  pass  on 
many  useful  tips  to  the  delegates.  The  workshop  was  deemed 
a  great  success  and  there  was  ample  press  coverage  with  two 
full-colour  pages  in  'Media  Indonesia',  one  of  the  major  national 
newspapers  in  Indonesia. 

Rudyanto 


Kingfisher  study  at  Tangkoko-  A  grant  of  £500  generously  donated  by  Victor  Emanuel  Nature 
Duasudara  Nature  Reserve,  Tours  helped  towards  the  cost  of  sifrvey  work  for  Sunarto  to 

North  Sulawesi  complete  his  thesis  for  the  University  of  Indonesia  on  Habitat 

partitioning  by  kingfisher  species  in  Tangkoko-Duasudara  Nature 
Reserve,  North  Sulawesi.  The  study  aimed  to  increase  our 
understanding  of  the  way  in  which  the  various  species  of 
kingfisher  found  at  Tangkoko-Duasudara  interact  with  each 
other  and  share  the  same  resources  and  space.  It  is  the  first-ever 
study  to  be  carried  out  on  the  ecology  of  the  kingfishers  of 
Sulawesi.  Ten  species  of  kingfisher  are  found  at  the  reserve, 
including  five  of  the  six  endemic  species.  The  study  looked  at 
the  way  in  which  the  species  coexist  in  such  a  relatively  small 
area  and  reduce  competition  by  making  use  of  a  particular 
resource  at  a  different  time  or  in  a  different  way.  The  survey 
work  was  conducted  between  November  1994  and  May  1995. 
Transect  lines  were  marked  out  in  the  three  main  habitat  types 
found  in  the  reserve  and  these  were  censused  simultaneously. 
These  transects  were  along  a  river  and  the  forested  beach  front, 
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through  lowland  rainforest  and  a  transect  running  from  sea 
level  to  the  summit  of  Mount  Tangkoko.  The  characterisitic 
vegetation  of  each  transect  was  carefully  noted.  The  results 
reveal  that  superficially  the  kingfisher  species  found  in 
Tangkoko-Duasudara  Nature  Reserve  can  be  categorised  as 
montane  forest  dweller  (Bar-headed  Wood-Kingfisher 
Actenoides  princeps,),  lowland  forest  dwellers  (Blue-headed 
Wood-Kingfisher  A.  monachus,  Sulawesi  Kingfisher  Ceyx  fallax 
and  Lilac  Kingfisher  Cittura  cyanotis )  and  open  and  semi-open 
area  dwellers  (6  species),  with  some  degree  of  overlap  between 
these  groups.  The  results  showed  that  all  but  two  beach- 
inhabiting  species  show  significant  differences  in  the  vertical 
height  at  which  they  feed  and  perch  in  the  forest.  In  addition, 
the  size  of  tree  utilised  by  different  species  also  varies,  with 
some  species  preferring  the  older,  larger  trees.  Population 
densities  varied  widely  between  vegetation  types,  indicating  the 
differing  habitat  preferences  between  species.  It  is  hoped  that 
the  knowledge  gained  from  this  study  can  be  used  to  facilitate 
management  of  habitat  areas  to  benefit  the  various  species  of 
kingfisher  found  in  the  reserve  as  well  as  contributing  to  the 
basic  knowledge  of  kingfisher  ecology  in  Sulawesi. 


Survey  of  the  birds  of  the 
Jamuna  River 


Great  Thick-knee 
Esacus  recurvirostris 
by  Dave  Showier 


An  OBC  grant  of  £500  has  funded  Parvin  Sultana  to  carry  out 
survey  work  along  the  Jamuna  River  in  Bangladesh.  In  winter 
1994-5  and  spring  1995,  regular  counts  were  carried  out  at  a 
study  area  along  the  lower  and  middle  reaches  of  the  river 
adjacent  to  and  just  north  of  Bhuapur  on  the  east  bank  and  at 
Sirajganj  on  the  west  bank.  In  January  1996  a  four-day  census 
along  some  120  km  of  the  middle  reach  of  the  river  from 
Gaibandha  in  the  north  to  the  regular  survey  area  was  carried 
out.  The  Bhuapur  survey  covers  an  area  of  some  28,700  ha. 
Surveys  were  conducted  by  boat,  with  frequent  stops  to  explore 
chars  and  count  waterbirds.  A  total  of  115  species  has  now  been 
recorded,  including  some  43  wetland-dependent  species.  The 
regular  surveys  at  Bhuapur  indicate  that  migration  through  the 
area  does  occur,  although  only  on  a  small  scale.  Small  numbers 
of  breeding  terns  and  pratincoles  have  also  been  found.  Other 
parts  of  the  river  appear  to  support  higher  numbers  of 
wintering  waterfowl  and  waders  and  further  visits  are  planned 
to  confirm  this.  No  significant  areas  of  undisturbed  grassland 
have  been  found,  and  the  chars  are  heavily  exploited  for  their 
natural  resources.  Substantial  uncultivated  areas  do  exist, 
including  areas  of  bare  sand  and  silt  which  are  much  favoured 
by  waders  and  roosting  wildfowl.  The  sandbanks  form  breeding 
sites  for  terns  and  pratincoles.  The  following  threatened  and 
near-threatened  species  have  been  recorded:  White-tailed  Eagle 
Haliaeetus  albicilla ,  Imperial  Eagle  Aquila  heliaca,  Red-necked 
Falcon  Falco  chicquera  and  Black-bellied  Tern  Sterna  acuticauda, 
whilst  there  have  been  several  records  of  birds  that  are  rarely 
seen  in  Bangladesh  including  Black  Stork  Ciconia  nigra  and 
Great  Thick-knee  Esacus  recurvirostris. 
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CONSERVATION  FUND 


Conservation  Education  in 
Rajasthan,  India 


RMI  Bulletin  on  the 
Environment  and  Biodiversity 
Conservation 


GRANT  ANNOUNCEMENTS 


A  small  grant  of  £500,  generously  donated  by  the  Emirates 
Natural  History  Group,  was  awarded  to  Rakesh  Vyas  and 
Bharat  Singh  to  promote  conservation  education  in  the  villages 
around  the  Sorsan  Brahmanimata  Bustard  Closed  Area,  a 
protected  area  which  was  set  up  to  protect  the  Indian  Bustard 
Ardeotis  nigriceps,  an  endangered  species  which  is  endemic  to 
India.  The  objectives  include  identifying  problems  facing  the 
villages  and  suggesting  ways  to  alleviate  them  such  as  using 
solar  and  bio-gas  energy  sources  and  sustainable  agricultural 
practices;  conducting  rural  workshops  in  the  villages;  bringing 
about  participative  management  of  the  protected  area  and  the 
development  of  audio-visual  material  and  conservation  games 
for  the  children. 


The  Emirates  Natural  History  Group  has  generously  provided 
£1000  to  RMI,  the  Indonesian  Institute  for  Forest  and  the 
Environment.  This  is  to  enable  RMI  to  publish  a  three-monthly 
bulletin  on  environmental  and  biodiversity  conservation  issues 
that  will  be  widely  distributed  to  the  younger  generation,  in 
order  to  raise  public  awareness  of  these  important  issues. 
Publication  of  this  bulletin  is  a  follow  up  to  the  on-going 
environmental  and  biodiversity  education  programme 
(REPLING).  This  programme  is  used  to  foster  the  educational 
role  of  the  Bogor  Botanic  Gardens,  with  the  main  target  groups 
being  students  and  public  visitors  to  the  gardens.  Since  1994, 
REPLING  has  been  attended  by  1,870  students.  In  addition, 
RMI  has  also  been  running  a  radio  programme,  SIKLUS.  This 
show  has  items  on  the  environment,  a  public  service 
announcement  and  a  quiz.  Many  eminent  guests  have  featured 
on  the  show.  The  bulletin  will  serve  as  a  follow-up  of  both  the 
REPLING  and  SIKLUS  programmes  and  is  available  to 
students  of  the  REPLING  course,  their  school  teachers,  as  well 
as  to  listeners  to  SIKLUS  and  other  interested  parties.  Each 
bulletin  will  consist  of  forty  pages,  printed  on  recycled  paper. 


Indian  Bustard  Ardeotis  nigriceps  by  Carl  D'Silva 
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BANGLADESH 

Pashua  Beel  under  threat 

Pashua  Beel  (Gurmar  Hoar)  is 
a  freshwater  marsh  and 
swamp  forest  about  7  km 
west-north- west  of  Tahirpur 
Thana,  Sunamganji  District. 
The  swamp  forest,  although 
only  10-20  years  old,  is  unique 
in  an  area  virtually  devoid  of 
trees.  The  area  is  of 
international  importance  for 
migratory  and  resident 
waterbirds  and  is  a  very 
important  fishery  supporting 
hundreds  of  people.  During 
the  monsoon  season  the 
flooded  forest  is  particularly 
important  for  feeding  and 
breeding  fish.  The  area  has 
since  1993  been  leased  by  an 
ex-MP,  who  up  until  this  year 
had  protected  the  forest. 
However,  in  a  bid  for  re- 
election  he  has  encouraged  the 
local  villagers  to  cut  the  forest 
in  return  for  their  votes. 


BURMA  (MYANMAR) 

Breeding  White-winged  Ducks 

During  July  to  October  1995  a 
survey  of  Thamanthi  Wildlife 
Sanctuary  was  undertaken, 
primarily  for  Sumatran 
Rhinoceros  Dicerorhinus 
sumatrensis.  Thamanthi  is  an 
area  of  evergreen  and  semi¬ 
evergreen  forest  located  in  the 
Cindwin  and  U-yu  river  basins 
in  Sagaing  Division.  During 
the  course  of  the  survey 
Burmese  scientists  discovered 
a  significant  population  of 
White-winged  Ducks  Cairina 


Around  the  Orient 

Compiled  by  Colin  Poole 


scutulata.  They  recorded  a  total 
of  28  adults  and  17  ducklings 
(two  different  broods).  Their 
observations  suggested  that 
the  birds  favoured  vegetated 
streams  and  lakes  during  the 
day,  and  used  stagnant  and 
slow-moving  water  and  paddy 
fields  for  feeding  at  night. 


CAMBODIA 

Waterbirds  in  decline 

IUCN,  BirdLife  Vietnam  and 
Wildlife  Protection  Office 
recently  carried  out  a  project 
on  Ton  Le  Sap  Lake 
monitoring  the  trade  in  large 
waterbirds,  principally  Painted 
Storks  Mycteria  leucocephala 
from  Cambodia's  largest 
waterbird  colony.  The  region 
is  still  not  sufficiently  secure 
for  scientists  to  visit  the 
colonies,  so  the  team 
intercepted  people  along  the 
Prek  Da  and  Prek  Spot  rivers 
who  had  been  taking  birds; 
these  rivers  are  the  sole  means 
of  access  to  the  colonies.  The 
total  minimum  numbers  of 
young  and  eggs  taken  during 
the  survey  were  928  Painted 
Storks,  20  Spot-billed  Pelicans 
Pelecanus  philippensis  and  18 
Lesser  Leptoptilos  dubius  or 
Greater  Adjutants  L.  javanicus. 
The  collecting  of  nestlings  is 
undertaken  by  a  small 
percentage  of  the  members  of 
poorer  households. 

Anecdotal  accounts  from 
villagers  suggest  a  decline  in 
stork  numbers  in  general. 

There  seems  little  doubt  that 
these  colonies  are  the  largest  in 


Cambodia  and  probably  in 
South-East  Asia,  but  without 
the  introduction  of  strict 
measures  the  colony  must  be 
doomed  to  decline  and  Painted 
Storks  are  heading  for  a 
population  crash.  Fortunately, 
there  is  already  in  place  a  very 
efficient  fisheries  management 
system  which  could  be  utilised 
to  prohibit  nest-robbing. 

IUCN,  together  with  the  local 
authorities,  now  plans  to 
develop  proposals  to  eliminate 
this  practice. 

Floricans  and  grasslands 

BirdLife  Vietnam  ,  IUCN  and 
Wildlife  Protection  Office  also 
recently  conducted  a 
preliminary  survey  of 
grasslands  in  eastern 
Cambodia,  in  the  hope  of 
finding  the  globally  threatened 
Bengal  Florican  Eupodotis 
bengalensis.  Reports  of 
Floricans  were  received  from 
two  villagers  in  Prey  Veng 
Province,  but  the  sites  proved 
to  have  been  degraded  or 
converted  to  agriculture. 
Extensive  areas  of  inundated 
grassland  have  been  converted 
to  paddy  in  Svey  Rieng  and 
other  provinces  in  recent 
years.  Though  Bengal 
Floricans  are  known  still  to 
occur  in  adjoining  Dong  Thap 
Province  in  Vietnam,  no 
similar  habitat  could  be 
located  during  this  short 
survey.  It  may  be  that  the  birds 
occur  mainly  in  the  Plain  of 
Reeds  in  Vietnam,  and 
disperse  into  Cambodia  with 
the  onset  of  summer  rains. 
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IMF  withholds  aid  due  to 
illegal  logging 

In  early  June  the  International 
Monetary  Fund  (IMF)  withheld 
a  loan  disbursement  of  US$20 
million  to  Cambodia,  expressing 
concern  over  the  country's 
forestry  policies  {Bull.  OBC  23: 
11).  At  the  same  time  a  joint 
report  from  the  World  Bank, 
UNDP  and  FAO  severely 
criticised  the  government's 
logging  policy.  It  concluded 
that  illegal  logging  and  current 
policies  would  accelerate  the 
deforestation  and  degradation 
that  has  affected  more  than 
4,000,000  ha  in  the  past  thirty 
years.  King  Norodom 
Sihanouk  has  publicly 
supported  the  report  stating  'I 
support  the  recommendations 
of  the  report  100%'  and  going 
on  to  warn  the  current  co¬ 
premiers  of  'the  grave  dangers 
incurred  by  the  current  policy 
of  handing  out  forest 
concessions'.  Under  threat  of 
further  withdrawals  of  aid  from 
other  donors,  the  Cambodian 
government  has  promised  to 
address  the  situation. 


CHINA 

Important  wildfowl  site 
found  in  North  China 

An  important  site  for 
wintering  wildfowl  has  been 
discovered  at  Nansi  Hu  (lake) 
in  northern  China.  Chinese 
Wildlife  reports  that  some 
350,000  ducks  and  geese  flock 
to  the  lake  in  winter,  including 
large  numbers  of  the  globally 
threatened  Baikal  Teal  Anas 
formosa  and  Baer's  Pochard 
Aythya  baeri.  Between  October 
1988  and  March  1991  Han 
Yunchi  recorded  a  maximum 
of  27,000  Baikal  Teal,  the 
largest  number  recorded  in 
China  in  recent  years.  The 
article  lists  33  species  seen  at 


Baikal  Teal  Anas  formosa  by  Dave 
Bakewell 


Nansi  Hu,  including  in  addition 
small  numbers  of  the  globally 
threatened  Scaly-sided 
Merganser  Mergus  squamatus 
and  the  near-threatened 
Mandarin  Duck  Aix  galericulata. 
Nansi  Hu,  also  known  as 
Weishan  Hu,  is  in  southern 
Shandong  on  the  Grand  Canal 
south  of  Jining.  It  covers  1,227 
km2  and  unfortunately  is 
reported  to  attract  considerable 
numbers  of  hunters. 

Contributed  by  Michael  Rank. 

Ancient  forest  under  threat 

China  has  announced  plans  to 
exploit  the  last  two  areas  of 
primeval  forest  in  the  Da 
Xingan  Mountains  of  Inner 
Mongolia  and  Heilongjiang 
Provinces.  Increased  rates  of 
deforestation  have  led  to  a 
great  shortage  of  mature 
forest,  and  it  is  this  demand 
for  quality  timber  that  now 
threatens  Da  Xingan.  A 
mixture  of  larch,  oak,  white 
birch  and  Scots  pine  species, 
the  forest  is  particularly 
important  for  the  globally 
threatened  Scaly-sided 
Merganser  Mergus  squamatus 
and  near-threatened  Mandarin 
Duck  Aix  galericulata.  It  is  also 


important  for  other  species 
rare  in  China  such  as  Black¬ 
billed  Capercaillie  Tetrao 
parvirostris  and  Hazel  Grouse 
Bonasa  bonasia  and  several 
large  mammal  species. 

Massive  floods  in  the  Yangtze 
Valley 

Deforestation  has  also  been 
blamed  for  much  of  the  massive 
flooding  which  swept  through 
large  areas  of  central  and 
south  China  -  in  particular  the 
Yangtze  Valley  -  during  July. 
Over  1,600  people  were  killed 
and  1.5  million  ha  of  crops 
were  estimated  to  have  been 
destroyed.  Much  of  the  blame 
has  been  placed  not  only  on 
deforestation,  but  also  on  the 
increasing  conversion  of  lakes 
and  marshes  to  paddy  fields, 
giving  the  water  nowhere  to 
go.  Not  even  the  proposed 
Three  Gorges  Dam  would  have 
saved  the  region  from  this 
flood,  as  much  of  the  rain  fell 
below  the  dam  site.  Engineers 
were  forced  to  open  levees  and 
flood  surrounding  countryside 
in  order  to  protect  areas  such 
as  the  already  swollen  Dongting 
Lake  from  catastrophic 
flooding.  Dongting  is  one  of  the 
ornithologically  most  important 
known  lakes  in  the  Yangtze 
system  {Bull.  OBC  23:12). 


HONG  KONG 

Two  more  conservation  areas 
zoned 

Following  submissions  from 
WWF  Hong  Kong,  the  Town 
Planning  Board  has  approved 
the  re-zoning  of  two  areas  of 
ecological  interest  -  Kau  Yi 
Chau  and  Shuen  Wan 
freshwater  marsh.  Kau  Yi 
Chau  was  originally  planned 
to  become  part  of  the  Lantau 
Port  Development.  It  has 
mature  natural  vegetation  and 
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is  one  of  the  few  remaining 
breeding  sites  in  Hong  Kong 
for  Pacific  Reef  Egret  Egretta 
sacra.  The  re-zoning  of  Shuen 
Wan  freshwater  marsh  from 
agricultural  use  to  Conservation 
Area  is  also  encouraging  as  it 
would  allow  the  continued 
coexistence  of  people  and 
wildlife  utilising  the  marsh. 

The  viability  of  the  Shuen  Wan 
Egretry  SSSI,  however,  still 
requires  vigilance  and 
remedial  action  against  illegal 
infilling  of  the  marsh. 


INDIA 

Siberian  Cranes  return  again  to 
Bharatpur 

Early  on  the  morning  of  16 
November,  a  few  days  after 
the  conclusion  of  the  Siberian 
Crane  Range  State  Meeting, 
three  adult  Siberian  Cranes 
Grus  lecogeranus  returned  to 
Keoladeo  National  Park.  First 
sighted  by  a  researcher  from 
the  Bombay  Natural  History 
Society  and  one  of  the  park 
guides,  none  of  the  birds  are 
colour  ringed  as  was  one  the 
four  that  visited  Bharatpur  last 
year.  During  the  last  two  years 
Russian  scientists  have  banded 
two  young  birds  at  Kunovat, 
Siberia. 

More  dam  opposition 

Local  opposition  continues  to 
two  of  India's  largest  and  most 
prestigious  dam  projects.  The 
Sadar  Sarovar  Dam  on  the 
Narmada  River  {Bull.  OBC  21: 
17)  continues  to  remain  whilst 
the  case  is  heard  in  the  Indian 
Supreme  Court  (the  issues 
revolve  around  resettlement 
and  rehabilitation  and  the  final 
height  of  the  dam  has  not  yet 
been  agreed  upon).  Whatever 
happens,  construction  will  not 
begin  again  until  at  least 
October. 


Local  people  at  the  site  of 
the  Tehri  Dam  in  Uttar 
Pradesh  {Bull.  OBC  19:  15) 
were  requested  to  evacuate 
this  summer.  Their  village  of 
Tehri  was  due  to  be 
submerged  as  the  Bhagirathi 
River  was  diverted  in  order 
that  construction  on  the  main 
dam  can  begin.  Renowned 
social  activist  Shri  Sundar  Lai 
Bahuguna  immediately  began 
a  hunger  strike  to  protest 
against  this  forced  resettlement. 


INDONESIA 

Birds  show  the  way  to 
conserving  Indonesia's 
unique  biological  riches 

A  new  book  providing  a 
blueprint  for  conservation 
priorities  in  Indonesia,  one  of 
the  two  most  biologically 
diverse  nations  on  earth,  has 
been  launched  jointly  by  the 
Forestry  Minister,  Djamaludin, 
and  the  Environment  Minister, 
Sarwono  Kusumaatmadja,  at  a 
high-level  press  conference  in 
Jakarta.  Following  the 
presentation  of  the  book  to 
President  Suharto,  Minister 
Djamaludin  announced  the 
joint  publication  of  the 
Directorate  General  of  Forest 
Protection  and  Nature 


Conservation  (PHPA)  and 
BirdLife  International  with  the 
statement:  "I  hope  that 
following  the  publication  of 
this  book  we  can  make  more 
objective  decisions  on  the 
effects  of  development  plans 
on  biodiversity.  We  do  not 
want  to  destroy  Indonesia's 
unique  biodiversity  and  this 
book  helps  us  ensure  that  we 
will  not." 

Conserving  Indonesian 
Biodiversity:  the  Endemic  Bird 
Area  Approach  identifies  24 
areas  with  concentrations  of 
unique  species  and  places 
them  in  context  of  national 
development.  Termed 
Endemic  Bird  Areas  (EBAs), 
these  biodiversity  hotspots 
were  identified  by  analysing 
information  stored  in 
BirdLife's  extensive  database 
on  the  distribution  of  more 
than  400  bird  species,  the 
majority  of  which  are  found 
only  in  Indonesia.  It  builds  on 
an  earlier  analysis  of 
BirdLife's,  which  was  awarded 
the  Amsterdam  Prize  for  the 
Environment,  that  identified 
221  EBAs  throughout  the 
world.  The  same  study  found 
that  many  other  unique 
animals  and  plants  also  occupy 
the  same  areas,  thus 
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confirming  that  birds  are 
excellent  biodiversity 
indicators.  The  book  was 
produced  with  support  from 
the  Ministry  of  Agriculture, 
Nature  Conservation  and 
Fisheries  (The  Netherlands), 
Vogelbescherming  Nederland, 
The  Royal  Society  for  the 
Protection  of  Birds  and  British 
Airways  Assisting  Nature 
Conservation. 

Following  the  Jakarta 
launch,  Conserving  Indonesian 
Biodiversity  was  also  launched 
at  two  seminars  in  Maluku 
Province,  eastern  Indonesia, 
which  with  five  EBAs  is  an 
extraordinarily  rich  region  for 
biological  wealth.  BirdLife's 
Sujatnika,  senior  author  of  the 
book,  outlined  to  an  audience 
of  over  200  senior  government 
staff,  university  lecturers  and 
representatives  from  non¬ 
governmental  organisations, 
that  if  Maluku  Province  was  a 
country,  it  would  rank  seventh 
in  the  world  for  numbers  of 
unique  bird  species.  However, 
there  is  currently  only  one 
large  reserve  of  significance  in 
the  province,  Manusela 
National  Park,  which  at  best 
contains  only  21%  of  Maluku's 
unique  species. 

Since  1993  PHPA  and 
BirdLife,  with  support  from 
Fundacion  Loro  Parque,  British 
Birdwatching  Fair,  British 
Ornithologists'  Union  and 
Keidanren  Fund  for  Nature 
Conservation,  have  conducted 
an  exhaustive  series  of  field 
surveys  to  all  major  islands  in 
Maluku.  The  exciting  results  of 
this  work  show  that  the 
establishment  of  reserves  on 
just  five  islands  would  embrace 
96%  of  Maluku's  biodiversity. 
Commenting  on  this,  Yusup 
Cahyadin,  BirdLife  Maluku 
Team  Leader,  notes:  "We  now 
know  which  forest  types 


contain  the  highest  level  of 
biodiversity.  Ensuring  that 
these  are  represented  in  a  future 
protected  areas  network  is  the 
key  to  achieving  maximum 
conservation  impact." 

Yellow-crested  Cockatoo 
suffers  huge  declines 

Populations  of  the  Yellow- 
crested  Cockatoo  Cacatua 
sulphurea  have  crashed  since 
the  1970s,  according  to  a 
recently  completed  status 
assessment  by  BirdLife 
International  and  the 
Indonesian  Department  of 
Nature  Conservation  (PHPA). 
Results  of  surveys  across  the 
species's  former  range  in 
Sulawesi  and  the  Lesser  Sunda 
islands  have  been  compiled 
into  a  draft  species  recovery 
plan,  soon  to  be  published  by 
BirdLife/PHPA. 

The  survey  teams  covered 
large  areas,  quickly  reaching 
remote  areas  using 
motorcycles,  and  conducting 
direct  searches  and  semi- 
structured  interviews  with 
rural  people.  Only  people 
resident  in  an  area  for  over  30 


years  were  interviewed,  and 
their  responses  have 
demonstrated  the  rapidity  of 
the  species's  decline.  Iwan 
Setiawan,  Species  Officer  with 
BirdLife,  commented:  'In  many 
places  we  were  told  the  same 
story,  20  years  ago  flocks  of 
cockatoos  in  the  hundreds 
were  not  unusual,  but  by  1990 
the  birds  had  disappeared'. 

Over-harvesting  of  the 
cockatoo  populations  for  the 
wild  bird  trade  has  been  the 
main  factor  contributing  to  this 
massive  decline,  highly 
organised  groups  of  trappers 
being  able  to  capture  entire 
flocks  of  up  to  100  birds  in 
traditional  roosting  trees.  This 
has  led  to  a  rolling  series  of 
local  extinctions,  such  that  only 
eight  individuals  of  the  abbotti 
subspecies  survive  on  the 
Masalembo  islands  in  the  Java 
Sea,  the  sulphurea  subspecies 
has  vanished  from  many  parts 
of  Sulawesi  and  only  small 
numbers  of  the  parvula 
subspecies  can  now  be  found  in 
the  Lesser  Sunda  islands. 

As  well  as  ascertaining  the 
species's  status,  the  survey 
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work  has  facilitated  positive 
conservation  action  in  some 
areas.  The  subspecies 
citrinocristata,  endemic  to  the 
island  of  Sumba  and  believed 
by  some  to  be  a  separate  species, 
has  received  special  attention 
from  the  people  of  the  island. 
Yusup  Cahyadin,  BirdLife's 
Maluku  Team  Leader  explains: 
The  Regents  of  Sumba  have 
issued  a  decree  forbidding  all 
capture  and  trade  in  the  species 
in  their  districts,  and  East 
Sumba  has  selected  the 
cockatoo  as  its  district  faunal 
symbol'.  By  facilitating  such 
actions  and  working  with  local 
people  in  the  future,  BirdLife 
hopes  to  ensure  the 
preservation  of  the  Yellow- 
crested  Cockatoo  in  the  wild. 

Now  that  the  status  of  this 
highly  threatened  bird,  and  the 
reasons  for  its  decline,  are  better 
understood,  the  focus  of  the 
programme  will  shift  to 
developing  an  active  network 
of  local  conservation  groups, 
public  awareness  campaigns 
and  extension  of  local  decrees 
protecting  the  species  in  other 
parts  of  its  range.  BirdLife 
received  sponsorship  for  the 
survey  work  from  Dr  Hans 
Strunden. 


NORTH  KOREA 

Ten  years  of  environmental 
protection 

A  statement  by  the  North 
Korean  News  Agency  (KCNA) 
marking  "the  10th  anniversary 
of  the  publication  on  improving 
the  work  of  protecting  the 
environment,  a  famous  work  of 
the  Great  Leader  President  Kim 
II  Sung"  documents  the 
country's  environmental 
progress  over  the  last  decade. 
This  includes  an  afforestation 
programme,  in  which  it  claims 
100,000  ha  have  been  planted 


with  trees  every  year.  Twenty 
new  species  of  bird  to  the 
country  are  reported  to  have 
been  discovered  during  this 
time  and  "it  is  not  unusual  that 
various  species  of  birds 
including  the  [Common] 
Pheasant  Phasianus  colchicus  are 
found  in  the  vicinity  of 
chemical  factories  and  steel 
plants."  It  is  also  reported  that 
North  Korea  now  has  six 
nature  reserves,  29  animal  and 
plant  reserves  and  ten  seabird 
and  marine  reserves. 


SOUTH  KOREA 

Relict  Gulls  on  the  Nakdong 

The  request  for  information  on 
ringed  Relict  Gulls  Lams 
relictus  sighted  at  the  Nakdong 
Estuary,  South  Korea, 
published  in  Bull.  OBC  21:  66, 
has  revealed  that  the  birds  most 
probably  originated  from  the 
breeding  colony  at  the 
Daurusky  Nature  Reserve, 
Kukhan  Island,  Lake  Barun- 
Torey,  Russia  (Russia's  only 
breeding  colony).  Between  1988 
and  1991  the  Moscow  Bird 
Ringing  Centre  ringed  1,866 
fledglings  and  there  have  now 
been  nine  confirmed  recoveries 
at  the  Nakdong  Estuary,  South 
Korea.  Five  birds  were 
recovered  between  17 
November  1990  and  17  January 

1991,  and  four  birds  between  9 
December  1991  and  22  March 

1992.  This  confirms  the 
Nakdong  as  one  of  the  most 
important  known  wintering 
areas  for  the  species.  However, 
their  future  there  seems 
precarious,  as  their  feeding 
area  has  now  been  reclaimed 
and  numbers  have  fallen  from 
a  maximum  of  65  in  January 
1991  to  only  9  in  February  1996. 

However,  large  numbers  of 
non-breeding  Relict  Gulls  have 
recently  been  discovered  in 


China.  During  August  - 
September  1994  unexpectedly 
high  numbers  were  found  on 
Happy  Island  in  the  Gulf  of 
Bohai,  Hebei  Province.  These 
numbers  peaked  at  865  on  12 
September  1994,  the  largest 
number  ever  recorded  away 
from  the  breeding  grounds. 

Record  Numbers  of  Baikal  Teal 

Greatly  increased  numbers  of 
Baikal  Teal  have  been 
discovered  wintering  in  South 
Korea  in  the  past  two  winters. 
First  recorded  wintering  in  the 
country  in  February  1984  when 
a  flock  of  5,000  was  discovered 
at  Chunam  Lakes,  the  numbers 
have  steadily  increased  over 
the  years,  but  1995-1996  was 
exceptional.  Large  flocks  of 
Baikal  Teal  ranged  throughout 
the  country  with  a  single  flock 
thought  to  number  50,000  seen 
both  at  Chunam  and  the  Kum 
River.  Coordinated  counts 
revealed  a  total  of  80,000  with 
large  numbers  of  birds 
occurring  erratically  at  all  of 
the  lakes  on  the  west  coast. 

It  seems  certain  that  such 
large  numbers  wintering  in 
South  Korea  is  a  new 
phenomenon,  but  it  is  unclear 
whether  this  represents  a 
massive  population  increase, 
or  perhaps  more  likely 
displacement  from  other 
unknown  wintering  areas  that 
undoubtedly  exist,  particularly 
in  China  (see  "Important 
wildfowl  site  found  in  North 
China"  above).  However, 
Korean  ornithologists  report 
that  the  bird's  future  is  far 
from  secure.  Changing 
agricultural  practices  are 
decreasing  the  amount  of 
available  rice  (Baikal  Teal's 
staple  diet)  during  the  winter 
months,  and  it  is  the  search  for 
food  that  is  forcing  the  birds  to 
range  widely.  Hunters  have 
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also  taken  to  hunting  these 
large  flocks  using  boats. 


LAOS 

Conservation  groups  disagree 
over  Nam  Theun  2 

An  open  letter  written  in 
February  by  Dr  Alan 
Rabinowitz,  Asia  Programs 
Director  of  the  Wildlife 
Conservation  Society, 
concerning  the  Nam  Theun  2 
(NT  2)  Dam  Project  (Bull.  OBC 
23: 15),  was  met  with  disbelief 
by  US  and  Thai  NGOs. 

Rabinowitz  outlined  the 
varying  levels  of  forest 
degradation,  particularly  within 
the  proposed  inundation  zone, 
that  the  WCS  team  had  found 
in  the  Nakai  Nam  Theun 
Biodiversity  Conservation  Area 
(NNT  NBCA),  describing  levels 
of  hunting  as  'extraordinarily 
severe'.  He  continued: 
'Although  the  proposed 
inundation  area  of  the  NT  2 
Project  would  flood  what  was 
historically  a  world  class  site  for 
forests  and  wildlife,  there  is  no 
indication  that  such  an  area  still 
exists  or  would  ever  exist  again, 
under  present  circumstances.' 
As  such  he  saw  the  only  way 
forward  for  the  area  was  for  the 
project  to  go  ahead  and  a  World 
Bank  loan  to  protect  the 
remaining  area.  He  concluded 
"I  am  giving  my  full  support  to 
the  NT  2  Project  as  long  as  the 
World  Bank  remains  involved 
and  as  long  as  the  current  plans 
for  environmental  protection 
and  mitigation  remain  intact ... 

I  view  the  currently  proposed 
NT  2  scheme  as  the  only  way  at 
this  point  in  time  to  help  reverse 
the  rapid  decline  of  forests  and 
wildlife  in  NNT  NBCA." 

Rabinowitz  immediately 
met  with  a  barrage  of  criticism. 
It  was  alleged  that  he  was 
openly  contradicting  a  WCS 


report  of  the  previous  year, 
which  in  discussing  the 
inundation  had  stated  "The 
loss  of  slow  flowing  rivers  and 
streams  amounts  to  possibly 
80%  of  this  habitat  type  in  the 
Nam  Theun  catchment.  It  will 
lead  to  a  great  reduction  in 
internationally  important 
populations  of  White-winged 
Duck  Cairina  scutulata  and 
Blyth's  Kingfisher  Alcedo 
Hercules,  two  globally 
threatened  species,  and  River 
Lapwing  Vanellus  duvaucelii,  a 
species  undergoing  national 
historical  decline,  and 
reductions  in  at  least  a  further 
49  species  of  conservation 
concern."  Furthermore  he  was 
accused  of  not  involving  local 
communities  in  the  WCS  work, 
either  in  the  assessment  of 
hunting  or  in  discussing  the 
proposals  and  position  of  WCS 
with  them. 

Finally,  there  is  no  evidence 
that  World  Bank  involvement 
would  assure  protection  of  the 
NNT  NBCA,  as  the 
International  Rivers  Network 
stated  "the  World  Bank  has  yet 
to  be  involved  in  a  successful 
mitigation  plan  for  any  dam 
project."  However,  even  if  this 
was  successful,  it  would  be  as 
Veerawat  Dheeraprasart,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Thai  NGO 
Foundation  for  Ecological 
Recovery,  described  it,  as  "like 
allowing  the  World  Bank  to 
cut  off  both  your  legs  so  that 
they  can  give  you  a  bottle  of 
medicine." 


MALAYSIA 

Court  rules  against  Bakun  EIA 

In  June  the  Malaysian  High 
Court  ruled  that  the  EIA 
undertaken  on  the  Bakun  Dam 
project  (Bull.  OBC  19:  14)  for 
the  Sarawak  Natural 
Resources  and  Environment 


Board  was  invalid.  The  judge 
ordered  that  the  Sarawak  State 
Government  was  not  allowed 
to  approve  such  an  EIA  and  it 
had  to  be  resubmitted  to  the 
Federal  Department  of  the 
Environment,  where  full 
public  participation  would  be 
carried  out. 

However,  work  on  the 
project  continues  as  Ekran 
Bhd.  (the  company 
constructing  the  dam)  await  an 
appeal  and  Datuk  Seri  Anwar 
Ibrahim,  Deputy  Prime 
Minister,  described  the  ruling 
as  "a  technicality  that  could  be 
rectified"  and  stated  that  the 
project  could  proceed.  Ekran 
has  already  cleared  the  timber 
from  the  site  and  aims  to 
complete  the  project  by  2003. 

Of  more  importance  for  the 
Malaysian  environment  will  be 
that  this  ruling  should 
discourage  other  states  from 
taking  a  similar  course.  Many 
were  reportedly  considering 
following  Sarawak  and  opting 
out  of  Federal  EIA  laws,  in 
order  to  approve  their  own 
projects,  potentially  with  lesser 
degrees  of  public  participation. 


PHILIPPINES 

Saverthe  Cockatoo  movement 

Sagip  Katala  (Save  the 
Cockatoo)  movement  is 
gaining  success  in  raising 
awareness  and  promoting  the 
conservation  of  the  critically 
endangered  Philippine 
Cockatoo  Cacatua 
haematuropygia,  particularly  in 
Palawan.  The  Sagip  Katala 
movement  involves  up  to  40 
people  working  in  five 
different  localities.  Their  work 
includes  raising  awareness 
using  the  local  media,  and  two 
former  poachers  have  even 
been  recruited  into  the 
movement.  Their  work  to 
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prevent  poaching  has  been 
particularly  successful  on 
Dumaran  Island,  which  is  now 
thought  to  provide  a  safe 
haven  for  100  birds. 


SINGAPORE 

Khatib  Bongsu  threatened 

Khatib  Bongsu,  an  area  of 
mangrove,  marsh  and  prawn 
ponds  in  northern  Singapore, 
has  one  of  the  country's  most 
diverse  wildlife  communities. 
The  Nature  Society  of 
Singapore  (NSS)  have  recorded 
150  species  of  birds,  including 
two  internationally  and  seven 
locally  threatened  species,  and 
in  winter  the  area  supports  up 
to  10,000  migratory 
waterbirds.  Originally 
designated  as  one  of  19  nature 
conservation  sites  in  the 
Singapore  Green  Plan,  earlier 
this  year  new  development 
plans  were  released. 

A  new  semi-expressway, 
formerly  planned  to  skirt  the 
site,  is  now  going  to  cut 
through  this  ecologically 
sensitive  zone,  and  the  rest  of 
the  area,  with  the  exception  of 
23  ha,  has  been  zoned  for 
residential  use  and  2,000  new 
homes.  Despite  the  protests  of 
the  NSS,  the  Urban 
Redevelopment  Authority  is 


continuing  with  the  plan  as 
"Running  a  straight  road 
through  the  nature  site, 
instead  of  skirting  around  it, 
would  allow  the  land  to  be 
used  more  efficiently,  as  there 
would  be  regular-shaped  and 
larger  parcels  available  for 
development ...  straightening 
the  road  will  achieve  a  better 
alignment  and  improve  the 
efficiency  of  traffic  flow." 


SRI  LANKA 

Oil  refinery  for  Bundala 

The  Sri  Lankan  government  is 
currently  presiding  over  a 
decision  to  allow  the 
construction  of  an  oil  refinery 
on  1,200  ha  of  land  bordering 
the  Bundala  Wildlife 
Sanctuary  on  the  south  coast  of 
Sri  Lanka.  Bundala  Sanctuary 
is  one  of  the  most  ecologically 
important  wetlands  in  the 
country  and  has  been  declared 
a  Ramsar  site. 

The  sanctuary  is  the  most 
important  wetland  for  birds  in 
Sri  Lanka  outside  the  Northern 
Provinces.  It  provides  wintering 
grounds  for  up  to  15,000 
migratory  shorebirds  and  is 
extremely  important  for  large 
waterbirds,  including  significant 
numbers  of  globally  threatened 
and  near-threatened  species,  in 


particular  up  to  970  Spot-billed 
Pelicans  Pelecanus  philippensis, 
but  also  small  numbers  of 
Lesser  Adjutant  Leptoptilos 
javanicus,  Oriental  Darter 
Anhinga  melanogaster ,  Painted 
Stork  Mycteria  leucocephala, 
Asian  Openbill  Anastomus 
oscitans  and  Black-headed  Ibis 
Threskiornis  melanocephalus. 

The  area  is  also  important  for 
Asian  Elephant  Elephas 
maximus  and  Leopard  Panthera 
pardus  and  the  16  km  of 
coastline  forming  the  southern 
border  of  the  sanctuary 
provides  rookeries  for  Green 
Chelonia  my  das,  Olive  Ridley 
Lepidochelys  olivacea, 
Leatherback  Dermochelys 
coriacea,  Loggerhead  Caretta 
caretta  and  Hawksbill 
Eretmochelys  imbricata  Turtles. 
Breeding  population  numbers 
of  the  turtles  are  unknown  but 
described  as  significant. 

Several  government 
departments  and  NGOs  have 
submitted  objections  to  the 
project,  protesting  about  the 
potentially  serious  risks  to  this 
important  environment  from 
oil  contamination. 


TAIWAN 

Record  numbers  of  Black¬ 
faced  Spoonbill 

Numbers  of  Black-faced 
Spoonbill  Platalea  minor  at  their 
major  wintering  site  at  the  Tsen 
Wen  River  peaked  at  a  new 
record  of  276  during  winter 
1995-96.  This  along  with 
record  counts  from  the  Red 
River  Delta,  Vietnam,  of  104 
and  Mai  Po,  Hong  Kong,  of  99, 
record  totals  of  31  in  Japan  and 
15  in  South  Korea,  and  small 
numbers  wintering  in  China, 
led  an  international  meeting  on 
the  species  in  Beijing  in  May  to 
agree  on  a  new  revised  world 
population  of  550.  This  is  a 
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significant  increase  on  the 
previous  known  world 
population  of  341.  All  is  far  from 
secure,  however,  as  there  are 
apparently  plans  for  a  large 
steel  mill  on  the  Tsen  Wen  River, 
near  the  birds'  wintering  site. 

In  addition  there  were  two 
records  during  the  winter  of 
birds  colour-ringed  by  North 
Korean  researchers  in  1995  at 
Tok-do,  one  of  the  few  known 
breeding  sites.  In  November 
1995  one  juvenile  appeared  at 
Izumi,  Kyushu,  Japan, 
apparently  having  mistakenly 
becoming  caught  up  with 
migrating  cranes  Gnis  sp.. 
Another  juvenile  was  part  of  a 
family  party  seen  at  the  Red 
River  Delta,  Vietnam,  in 
January  1996. 


VIETNAM 

Edward's  Pheasant 
rediscovered 

In  early  September,  WWF 
announced  that  Edward' s 
Pheasant  Lophura  edwardsi  had 
been  rediscovered  in  the  wild. 
A  male  and  female  were 
captured  by  villagers  near  Bach 
Ma  National  Park  in  Thua 
Thien-Hue  Province,  a  remote 
area  of  central  Vietnam. 
Although  there  are  now  several 
hundred  in  captivity,  this  is  the 
first  time  wild  birds  have  been 
found  since  1928.  The  birds  had 
been  destined  for  the  pot  until 
local  foresters  working  with 
WWF  intervened. 
Unfortunately  however,  the 
female  of  the  pair  subsequently 
died  of  injuries  sustained 
during  capture  and  the  male 
suffered  a  broken  leg.  The 
22,000  ha  Bach  Ma  National 
Park  was  severely  damaged  by 
both  defoliants  during  the 
Vietnam  War  and  by  post-war 
logging.  However,  in  recent 
years  there  have  been  some 
reforestation  efforts.  Together 
with  local  forest  authorities, 


WWF  now  plans  to  increase  the 
number  and  training  of  forest 
guards  in  the  area  and  to 
launch  a  public  awareness 
campaign  in  an  effort  to  help 
the  pheasant's  survival. 

SOURCES 

About  Life  (WWF  Hong  Kong), 
Bangkok  Post ,  BBC  Wildlife , 
BirdLife  International  Network 
Nezvs,  Simba  Chan,  Nigel  Collar, 
Dutch  Birding,  Far  Eastern 
Economic  Review,  Eddie  Fritze, 
Han  Sang-Hoon,  The  Indepedent 


(Dhaka),  International  Rivers 
Network,  Irina  Kharitonova 
(Moscow  Bird  Ringing  Centre), 
Lim  Kim  Seng,  The  Nation 
(Bangkok),  Natural  History  of 
South  Asia  internet  discussion 
group.  New  Straits  Tunes,  Jin- 
Young  Park,  Psitta/Scene, 
Reuters,  The  Star  (Kuala 
Lumpur),  Straits  Times,  Bias 
Tabaranza,  TERRA  (Bangkok), 
Paul  Thompson,  Threatened 
Waterfowl  Specialist  Group  News, 
Brian  Sykes,  Watershed,  World 
Rivers  Review,  Vientiane  Times. 
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Club  Watch  Round-up 


When  birdwatching  anywhere  in  the  region,  it  is  important  that  all  observers  submit  their  complete 
records  to  the  relevant  national  ornithological  or  conservation  organisations.  Below  is  an  up-to-date 
list  of  the  relevant  national  organisations  with  their  addresses  and,  if  applicable,  the  name  of  the  person 
responsible  for  bird  records.  We  would  like  to  encourage  observers  to  submit  all  their  records  to  the 
people  listed  below,  in  addition  to  sending  any  highlights  to  OBC  for  From  the  Field.  We  intend  to  update 
this  list  regularly,  and  if  anyone  can  provide  corrections  or  additions,  particularly  for  countries  not 
included,  please  inform  the  Bulletin  editor. 


Hong  Kong 

Hong  Kong  Birdwatching  Society,  GPO  Box 
12460,  Hong  Kong 

Mike  Chalmers  and  Geoff  Carey 

Indonesia 

(Please  ensure  all  records  are  separately  listed  by  island) 

Indonesian  Ornithological  Society,  c/o  BirdLife 
Indonesia  Programme,  PO  Box  310/BOO,  Bogor 
16003,  Indonesia 

Japan 

Wild  Bird  Society  of  Japan  (Research  Centre), 
Woody  Nanpeidai  Building,  15-8  Nanpeidai- 
cho,  Sibuya-ku,  Tokyo  150,  Japan 

Malaysia 

Malaysian  Nature  Society  (Bird  Conservation 
Council),  PO  Box  10750,  50724  Kuala  Lumpur, 
Malaysia 

Allen  Jeyarajasingam 

Nepal 

Bird  Conservation  Nepal,  c/o  Victoria  Travel 
and  Tours  Pvt.  Ltd.,  PO  Box  536,  Kamaladi, 
Kathmandu,  Nepal 

Hem  Sagar  Baral 


Singapore 

Nature  Society  Singapore  (Bird  Group),  601 
Sims  Drive  #04-04,  Pan-I  Complex,  Singapore 
387382 

Lim  Kim  Seng 

Sri  Lanka 

Ceylon  Bird  Club,  PO  Box  11,  Colombo,  Sri 
Lanka 

T.W.  Hoffman 

Taiwan 

Chinese  Wild  Bird  Federation,  2F  No.  6,  Alley 
13,  Lane  295,  Sec.  1,  Fu-Hsing  South  Road, 
Taipei,  Taiwan  R.O.C. 

Wen-Yu.  Vicky  Chen 

Thailand 

Bird  Conservation  Society  of  Thailand,  12  Soi 
Phahol  Yothin  Golf,  Bangkok  10900,  Thailand 

Uthai  Treesucon 

Vietnam 

BirdLife  Vietnam  Programme,  17M  13  Lang 
Truang,  Dong  Da,  Hanoi,  Vietnam 

Jonathan  Fames  and  Nguyen  Cu 


Philippines 

BirdLife  Philippines  Programme,  Haribon 
Foundation,  340  Villamor  Street,  San  Juan, 
Metro  Manila  1500,  Philippines 

Prof  Bias  Tabaranza  Jr  and  Aldrin  Mallari 
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The  Demoiselle  Cranes  of  Khichan 


Six  thousand  Demoiselle  Cranes  Grus  virgo  winter  in  the  vicinity  of  Khichan,  a  small  village  in  the 
Thar  Desert  of  Rajasthan.  The  cranes  are  now  fed  and  protected  by  the  local  villagers,  and  every  year 
their  numbers  are  increasing. 


Khichan,  150  km  north  of  Jodhpur  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  Thar  Desert  in  Rajasthan,  is  still  a  small 
sleepy  village  off  the  main  tourist  track  and  follows 
a  quiet  pattern  of  life.  At  the  turn  of  the  last  century 
several  rich  traders  from  the  Jain  community  lived 
in  Khichan.  However,  today  most  of  them  have 
migrated  to  metropolitan  cities  like  Delhi,  Madras, 
Mumbai  or  Calcutta,  and  for  the  future  Khichan 
has  developed  tourism  ambitions.  It  is  planned  to 
transform  one  of  the  most  beautiful  buildings  into 
a  guest  house  and  the  village  has  recently  been 
recognised  as  a  tourist  spot  by  the  Rajasthan 
Tourist  Development  Corporation. 

Khichan  was  selected  much  earlier,  however,  by 
migrating  Demoiselle  Cranes  passing  their  winter 
months  in  India.  Every  year  towards  the  end  of 
August,  just  after  the  monsoon  rains  have  ceased, 
they  fly  in  from  their  breeding  grounds  on  the  plains 
and  steppes  of  Eurasia  and  Mongolia.  All  of  a 
sudden  the  sleepy  village  of  Khichan  is  transformed 
into  a  noisy  crowded  place,  as  'krok-krok'  calls  fill 
the  air,  and  the  sky  is  darkened  by  thousands  of 
cranes.  'In  earlier  times  only  a  few  dozen  Kuraj  (the 
local  name  for  Demoiselle  Crane)  migrated  to  this 
village,  until  we  decided  to  feed  them  in  an 
organised  but  natural  manner,  since  when  their 
number  has  steadily  increased  year  by  year.  Today 
their  are  about  6,000  birds'  (see  Table  1),  says 
Prakash  Jain. 

Since  the  cranes  were  often  disturbed  by  dogs 
and  passing  villagers,  a  small  feeding  place 
(50  x  60  m)  was  set  up  at  the  edge  of  the  village. 
However,  today  this  area  has  become  too  crowded 
during  feeding  times  and  a  new  solution  must  be 
found.  Further  problems  have  ensued  from  new 
settlers  encroaching  upon  previously  open 
government  land  and  building  houses  which  now 
hamper  the  preferred  flight-path  of  the  birds.  This 
has  created  tension  in  the  village  between  those 
conservationists  who  want  to  assure  the  safety 
and  peace  of  the  cranes,  and  opposition  politicians 
who  see  the  new  settlers  as  potential  voters,  and 
support  their  stand.  The  local  authorities  have 


already  had  some  of  the  unauthorised  constructions 
removed  under  police  escort,  but  the  opposition 
argue  that  the  crane  feeding  site  is  too  crowded 
anyway,  and  request  that  it  be  moved  instead. 

Despite  all  this,  Ratan  Lai,  a  volunteer, 
continues  his  early  morning  and  afternoon  activity, 
and  throughout  the  high  season  (November  - 
February)  provides  up  to  five  quintals  (500  kg)  of 
grain  per  day  for  the  birds.  This  is  all  paid  for  by 
monetary  donations  from  local  people  and  visitors, 
administered  by  Kuraj  Sanrakshan  Vikas  Sansthan, 
a  newly  established  society  in  Khichan  for  crane 
protection  and  care. 

After  the  cranes  complete  their  early  morning 
feeding,  they  gather  on  the  nearby  sand  dunes  to 
preen  -  a  fascinating  sight  as  the  birds  face  the 
rising  sun,  their  tie-like  black  chest  feathers 
contrasting  with  the  blue  winter  sky.  A  short  while 
later  they  depart  in  different  directions  in  small 
family  flocks.  Once  in  the  air  they  immediately 
form  a  disciplined  order  -  led  by  the  female, 
followed  closely  by  up  to  two  sub-adults  and 
brought  up  by  the  male  -  and  continue  calling. 
Their  destination  is  a  large  area  of  barren  land  near 
Khichan  where  feeding  continues  on  seeds  found 
in  the  soil.  The  cranes  are  not  usually  disturbed  by 
the  passing  camel  carts  and  people,  but  if  a  passer¬ 
by  ventures  too  close,  a  single  alarm  call  causes  the 


Table  1.  Numbers  of  wintering 
Demoiselle  Cranes  Grus  virgo 
at  Khichan  (27°  00'N,  72C30'E). 


Winter 

Number 

1 983/4 

200-250 

84/5 

250 

85/6 

300 

86/7 

350 

87/8 

400 

88/9 

500 

89/90 

1000 

90/1 

1500 

91/2 

2000 

92/3 

2500 

93/4 

2800 

94/5 

5600 

95/6 

6000 

demoiselle  Crane  Grus  virgo 

-4:  Khichan,  India  (Photos:  Otto  Pfister) 
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whole  flock  to  take  wing.  Unfortunately  visitors 
often  find  this  spectacle  amusing  and  intentionally 
disturb  the  birds. 

In  the  middle  of  the  day  all  the  cranes  assemble 
around  the  nadis  -  ponds  dug  near  the  village  to 
collect  rainwater  for  domestic  and  animal  use. 
Here  the  birds  drink,  but  seldom  wade  into  the 
water,  except  for  the  occasional  bird  that  takes  a 
bath.  Sporadically  a  couple  underlines  mutual 
affection  in  a  short  acrobatic  dance  display;  only 
rarely  does  the  odd  bird  lie  down  to  roost. 
Communication  continues,  but  at  a  reduced 
volume.  Towards  3  pm,  suddenly  the  entire  flock 
takes  wing,  with  a  deafening  noise,  and  abandons 
the  ponds  in  a  westerly  direction. 

The  birds  return  to  crowd  into  the  feeding  area, 
the  later  birds  having  to  wait  outside  the  fence  until 
they  find  some  free  space.  Ratan  Lai  does  his  best 
to  satisfy  all  the  hungry  flock,  distributing  the 
day's  fourth  bag  of  grain.  The  feeding  cranes 
approach  him  to  within  only  a  few  metres  and 
accompanying  them  are  feral  chickens  Gallus 
gallus,  Indian  Peafowl  Pavo  cristatus,  House 
Sparrows  Passer  domesticus,  flocks  of  ELouse  Corvus 
splendens  and  Jungle  Crows  C.  macrorhynchos  and 


hundreds  of  Rock  Doves  Columba  livia  -  all 
participating  in  a  free  meal. 

However,  not  all  the  people  of  Khichan  agree 
with  such  a  large,  systematic  feeding  programme 
for  the  cranes.  Opponents  draw  attention  to  the 
alarming  increase  in  numbers  of  pigeons  and 
crows  around  the  village,  the  danger  of  disease 
affecting  such  a  concentration  of  cranes,  and  they 
see  more  sense  in  distributing  the  grain  to  needy 
people  than  "just  to  birds".  The  supporters 
however  defend  the  cause  of  care  and  protection, 
offering  these  migrant  birds  a  safe  place  to  spend 
their  winter  in  India,  as  more  and  more  of  their 
traditional  grounds  are  being  destroyed  by 
human  interference.  The  latter  viewpoint  has 
gained  the  unhesitating  support  of  the  director  of 
the  International  Crane  Foundation,  who  recently 
visited  Khichan.  The  hope  is  that  the  safe  future 
of  the  cranes  at  Khichan  is  not  put  at  risk  by 
village  politics. 
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Introduction 

Bangladesh  is  located  at  the  transition  between 
South  and  South-East  Asian  avifaunas.  Six- 
hundred-and-ninety  species  have  been  recorded 
in  this  small  country,2  and  more  are  added  each 
year,  but  it  is  not  yet  on  the  itinerary  of  travelling 
birdwatchers.  Although  Bangladesh  lacks 
endemic  birds,  28  globally  threatened  and  35 
near-threatened  bird  species  have  been  recorded.2 
Some  of  the  best  areas  for  these  birds  are  easily 
accessible  from  the  town  of  Srimangal,  170  km 
north-east  of  Dhaka,  where  a  series  of  low  ridges 
run  northward  into  Bangladesh  from  the  Indian 
state  of  Tripura.  These  are  covered  by  tea  estates 
and  remnant  forests  and  the  intervening  low- 
lying  areas  are  either  cultivated  or  form  large 
wetlands  known  as  haors.  At  least  376  species  of 
bird  have  been  recorded  within  15  km  of 
Srimangal,  including  many  recent  additions  to  the 
Bangladesh  list  and  24  threatened  and  near- 
threatened  species.3  Near  to  Srimangal  are  West 
Bhanugach  Reserved  Forest,  the  large  wetland  of 
Hail  Haor,  and  extensive  tea  estates. 

The  best  time  to  visit  is  in  the  winter  (dry 
season)  from  November  to  February,  when 
resident  populations  are  boosted  by  many  short- 
and  long-distance  migrants.  In  a  week  at  this  time 
about  200  bird  species  can  be  seen  near  Srimangal. 
In  this  article  we  detail  where  to  stay  and  where 
to  find  some  of  the  more  notable  species. 

Access  and  Accommodation 

Srimangal  town  can  be  reached  by  taking  a 
Sylhet-bound  train  or  bus  from  the  capital  Dhaka. 
Trains  leave  Dhaka  most  mornings  and  take 
about  five  hours  (book  in  advance);  buses  are 
frequent  throughout  the  day  and  take  about  6 
hours.  No  permission  is  required  to  visit  the  sites 
at  present,  but  accommodation  should  be  booked 
in  advance. 

Srimangal  town  has  several  very  basic  hotels, 
plus  a  Catholic  mission  with  guest  rooms.  Better 
guest  houses  are  located  along  the  road  which 
passes  through  the  forest.  The  town  is  close  to 


Hail  Haor  but  is  inconvenient  for  birding  the 
forest  in  the  early  morning  or  evening.  A  three  km 
rickshaw  ride  away  on  the  Srimangal  side  of  the 
forest  is  a  British  High  Commission  compound 
surrounded  by  tea  estates,  with  interesting 
birding  in  the  compound,  and  even  a  swimming 
pool.  Luxury  bungalows  can  be  booked  through 
the  estate  manager,  Mr  M.  H.  Chowdhury 
(telephone  office  08626  207,  residence  208).  The 
best  and  cheapest  option  is  the  Forest  Department 
resthouse,  but  it  has  only  two  twin-bedrooms  and 
must  be  booked  in  advance  from  the  Divisional 
Forest  Officer,  Sylhet  (telephone  0821  716358).  It 
is  comfortable,  ideally  located,  and  has  a  good 
cook.  From  Srimangal  take  a  Kamalganj-bound 
local  bus  or  hire  a  baby  taxi  (three  wheeler)  and  get 
off  in  the  middle  of  the  forest  where  a  brick  road, 
lined  with  trees  painted  white  at  the  base,  branches 
off  to  the  left.  Walk  up  this  road  and  across  the 
railway  line  to  the  rest  house  on  a  hill  top. 

Another  good  option  is  a  leprosy  hospital  just 
east  of  the  forest,  which  has  a  comfortable  and 
cheap  guesthouse.  You  can  book  in  advance  via 
'HEED',  Plot  19,  Main  Road,  Section  11,  Mirpur, 
Dhaka  or  HEED  Guest  House  Manager,  Kamalganj 
Thana,  PO  Kermat  Nagar,  Moulvi  Bazar,  although 
if  you  just  turn  up  you  are  unlikely  to  be  turned 
away  unless  it  is  full.  From  Srimangal  take  a 
Kamalganj-bound  bus  through  the  forest  and  get 
off  just  after  the  white  buildings  on  the  left  of  the 
road,  less  than  1  km  beyond  the  edge  of  the  forest. 

Lawachara  Forest 

This  is  the  south-western  part  of  West  Bhanugach 
Reserve  Forest,  and  is  the  best  forest  for  birding 
in  Bangladesh.  Lawachara  Forest  comprises  about 
9  km2  of  old  mixed  plantations  of  indigenous  tree 
species,  planted  in  the  1920s  which  now  resemble 
a  natural  semi-evergreen  forest.  It  has  been 
proposed  as  a  national  park,  although  it  has  yet  to 
be  declared  a  protected  area.  New  plantations 
which  are  less  interesting  for  birds  surround 
much  of  Lawachara.  The  whole  forest,  of  some  26 
km2,  is  isolated  from  other  forests.  Despite  some 


1:  Orange-headed  Thrush  Zoothera  citrina  (Photo:  Enam  u 
4  Haque). 

2:  Black  Baza  Aviseda  leuphotes  (Photo:  Enam  ul  Haque). 

3:  Grey-headed  Fish-Eagle  Ichthyophaga  ichthyaetus  (Photc 
Enam  ul  Haque). 

4:  Pallas's  Fish-Eagle  Haliaeetus  leucoryphus  (Photo:  Enam 
Haque). 

5:  Crested  Serpent-Eagle  Spilornis  cheela  (Photo:  Enam  ul 
Haque). 

6:  Brown  Fish-Owl  Ketopa  zeylonensis  (Photo:  Enam  ul 
Haque). 
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unsympathetic  recent  management,  including 
clearing  of  undergrowth  for  rattan  plantations 
and  clear-felling  of  some  old  plantations  in  1986- 
7,  virtually  all  the  forest  birds  regularly  seen  in 
Bangladesh  can  be  found.  In  total  237  species  have 
been  recorded  in  Lawachara,  including  several 
rare  species  for  Bangladesh.  At  35-50  m  above  sea 
level  it  is  one  of  the  lowest  sites  in  the  world  for 
several  species. 

If  staying  in  either  of  the  guest  houses  outside 
the  forest,  there  is  an  interesting  1.5  hour  walk 
through  the  forest  along  the  road  to  the  best  area; 
from  Srimangal  follow  the  directions  to  the  Forest 
rest  house.  Explore  a  network  of  tracks  and 
woodcutters'  trails  south  of  the  road  opposite  the 
turn-off  to  the  rest  house  (Figure  1);  this  is  worth 
several  days.  Good  areas  in  the  morning  are  the 
railway  line  and  the  logging  track  which  runs 
north  past  the  rest  house  for  several  km. 

On  the  forest  floor  Kalij  Pheasant  Lophura 
leucomelanos  is  a  not  uncommon  resident,  but 
White-cheeked  Partridge  Arborophila  atrogularis  is 
much  more  secretive.  Blue-naped  Pitta  Pitta 
nipalensis  is  a  rare  winter  visitor  (found  in  1996  at 
the  southern  edge  of  the  good  forest,  after  a  gap 
of  six  years),  but  Hooded  Pitta  P.  sordida  is  a 
common  summer  (monsoon)  visitor,  and  Blue 
Pitta  P.  cyanea  has  once  been  recorded  in  the 
breeding  season  (south  of  the  road).1  Two  babblers 


rarely  recorded  in  the  undergrowth  are  Spot- 
throated  Babbler  Pellorneum  albiventre  and  Marsh 
Babbler  P.  palustre ;  the  1989  record  of  the  latter  is 
the  only  recent  record  of  this  threatened  species.3 

Dense  bamboo-dominated  undergrowth 
occurs  along  the  small  streams  and  ravines  which 
run  through  the  forest  and  Rufous-headed 
Parrotbill  Paradoxornis  ruficeps  was  recorded  in 
1985  in  bamboo  on  the  south-east  side  of  the 
forest.3  Much  bamboo  has  been  clear-cut  by  the 
Forest  Department  recently,  but  is  regenerating. 
Birding  in  this  habitat  can  be  frustrating,  but  in 
the  dense  shade  in  winter  there  is  a  possibility  of 
many  rarely  seen  skulking  thrushes,  chats  and 
flycatchers.3  Rarer  undergrowth  birds  in  winter 
include  Lesser  Shortwing  Brachypteryx  leucophrys 
and  White-browed  Shortwing  B.  montanus. 
Snowy-browed  Flycatcher  Picedula  hyperythra  has 
been  seen  regularly  in  recent  years,  and  Grey- 
bellied  Tesia  Tesia  cyaniventer  is  common  and 
usually  gives  away  its  presence  by  its  distinctive 
rattling  machine-gun  like  call.  Not  all 
undergrowth  birds  are  visitors;  White-tailed 
Robin  Cinclidium  leucurum  has  been  found  with 
recently  fledged  young,  and  both  Orange-headed 
Thrush  Zoothera  citrina  and  Large  Scimitar- 
Babbler  Pomatorhinus  hypolencos  appear  to  be 
resident.  Walking  up  the  stream  beds  you  could 
flush  Malayan  Night-Heron  Gorsachius 
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melanolophus  (recorded  twice)  or  wintering  Wood 
Snipe  Gallinago  nemoricola  (recorded  once),  but 
you  are  more  likely  to  be  delighted  by  the  resident 
Black-backed  Forktails  Enicurus  immaculatus. 

In  winter  mixed-species  flocks  are  common. 
Laughing-thrushes  are  often  joined  by  some  of  the 
eight  species  of  woodpecker  and  six  species  of 
drongo  recorded  in  the  forest.  Black  Baza  Aviceda 
leuphotes  are  frequent,  but  the  rarer  Jerdon's  Baza 
A.  jerdoni  perches  quietly  below  the  canopy.  As 
the  sun  catches  the  open  canopy,  flocks  of  leaf- 
warblers  can  be  found,  often  including  Yellow- 
vented  Warbler  Phylloscopus  cantator,  along  with 
parties  of  minivets.  Rosy  Minivet  Pericrocotus 
rosens  is  common,  but  a  thorough  search  may 
reveal  the  closely  related  Brown-rumped  Minivet 
P.  cantonensis.  Other  regular  winter  visitors  in  the 
canopy  include  Black-breasted  Thrush  Turdus 
dissimilis  and  Maroon  Oriole  Oriolus  trciilli,  while 
Pale-capped  Pigeon  Columba  punicea  has  been 
recorded  high  in  trees  on  three  occasions.3 

Colourful  resident  species  which  can  usually 
be  found  include:  Red-headed  Trogon  Harpactes 
erythrocephalus,  Blue-bearded  Bee-eater  Nyctyornis 
athertoni,  Oriental  Pied-Hornbill  Anthracoceros 
albirostris,  Silver-breasted  Broadbill  Serilophus 
lunatus  and  Green  Magpie  Cissa  chinensis;  while 
Chestnut- winged  Cuckoo  Clamator  coromandus  is 
a  monsoon  visitor. 

Mammals 

Lawachara  Forest  is  good  for  primates:  Hoolock 
Gibbon  Hylobates  hoolock  and  Capped  Langur 
Presbytis  pileatus  are  regularly  seen  (the  former  is 
very  audible),  Pig-tailed  Macaques  Macaca 
nemestina  and  Assamese  Macaques  M.  assamensis 
are  occasionally  seen,  but  Phayre's  Leaf-Monkey 
Presbytis  phrayrei  is  rare.  With  luck  Fishing  Cat 
Felix  viverrina,  Leopard  Cat  P.  bengalensis  or 
Yellow-throated  Martin  Martes  flavigula  may  be 
seen,  but  large  mammals  are  no  longer  present. 

Hail  Haor 

This  is  a  large  shallow  wetland  covering  about 
3,000  ha  in  the  dry  season  and  9,000  ha  in  the 
monsoon.  It  has  been  proposed  as  a  Ramsar  site,4 
and  as  a  bird  sanctuary  by  the  Forest  Department. 
The  marshy  fringes  are  good  for  smaller  birds,  but 
there  are  few  ducks  due  to  intensive  fishing  and 
occasional  (illegal)  hunting  and  trapping.  The  east 
side  is  reached  by  a  track  off  the  Moulvi  Bazar 
road  immediately  north  of  the  petrol  station  1  km 
north  of  Srimangal  town  centre.  A  better  area 


Pale-capped  Pigeon 
Columba  punicea  by 
Craig  Robson 


(Figure  2)  is  5.4  km  west  of  town:  walk  north  from 
the  road  along  a  bund  by  a  river  for  about  2  km, 
past  fish  ponds  and  marshy  areas  which  can  be 
good  for  warblers,  buntings  and  waders.  To  get  to 
the  wet  fringes  on  the  west  hire  a  baby  taxi  or  jeep 
from  Srimangal  and  take  a  surfaced  road 
signposted  'Mizapur  tea  estate'  7  km  west  of 
Srimangal.  Go  north  on  this  road  and  after  5.5  km 
where  it  turns  sharp  left  take  the  mud  track  to  the 
right  (east)  for  about  1  km.  Walk  down  towards 
the  water  through  paddy  fields.  Take  a  boat  from 
here  in  the  early  morning.  Arrange  this  at  the 
fishing  village  the  day  before  through  Nando  Lai 
(father  of  a  very  helpful  boatman  named  Mondan 
Lai).  Remember  to  take  food  and  water  for 
yourself  and  the  boatman,  and  something  soft  to 
sit  on.  The  boat  takes  2*3  people. 

Birds  regularly  seen  include  wintering  Greater 
Spotted  Eagle  Aquila  clanga  and  Pied  Harrier 
Circus  melanoleucos ,  but  Pallas's  Fish-Eagle 
Haliaeetus  leucoryphus  and  Grey-headed  Fish- 
Eagle  Ichthyophaga  ichthyaetus  are  scarce.4  Flocks 
of  Pheasant-tailed  Jacana  Hydrophasianus 
chirurgus  can  usually  be  seen  from  the  boat  trip, 
while  Grey-headed  Lapwing  Vanellus  cinereus  is 
common  around  the  margins  in  winter.  In  patches 
of  tall  grass  Pallas's  Grasshopper-Warbler 
Locustella  certhiola,  Black-browed  Reed-Warbler 
Acrocephalus  bistrigularis  and  Chestnut-eared 
Bunting  Emberiza  fucata  should  be  searched  for 
among  the  commoner  species.  Rarities  recorded 
include  single  records  of  Little  Crake  Porzana 
parva  and  Blyth's  Kingfisher  Alcedo  Hercules.3 
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Tea  Estates 

Within  the  scenic  tea  estates  are  scrubby  areas, 
bamboo  thickets,  paddy  fields,  and  of  course  tea 
bushes  and  shade  trees.  Noisy  parties  of  Rufous¬ 
necked  Laughing-Thrushes  Garrnlcix  ruficollis  are 
common,  along  with  many  species  which  prefer 
scrub  and  open  woodland.  Rarities  are  possible, 
for  example  Jerdon's  Bushchat  Saxicola  jerdoni 
was  recorded  in  two  winters  close  to  the  British 
compound.  Asian  Openbills  Anastomus  oscitans 
are  regularly  seen  at  tea  estate  lakes,  and  the 
endangered  White-bellied  Heron  Ardea  insignis 
has  been  recorded  once  in  this  habitat. 

About  700  m  east  of  the  British  compound  are 
some  wet  paddy  fields  backed  by  a  scrubby  hill. 
Rails  are  easily  watched  here  from  the  road: 
Ruddy-breasted  Crake  Porzana  fusca  and  Slaty¬ 
breasted  Rail  Gallirallus  striatus  are  resident, 
while  Water  Rail  Rallus  aquaticus  and  Watercock 
Gallicrex  cinerea  are  winter  visitors.  The  marsh  at 
the  north-west  corner  of  the  HEED  compound  is 
a  good  place  for  Yellow-eyed  Babbler  Chrysomma 
sinense,  while  Collared  Scops-Owl  Otus  lempiji 
and  Oriental  Scops  Owls  O.  sunia  are  regular 
here  in  the  evening. 

Opportunities 

Many  of  the  birds  so  far  recorded  in  the  area  are 
known  from  only  a  handful  of  records,  and  with 
better  coverage  may  prove  to  be  commoner.  There 
is  an  excellent  chance  of  discovering  new  species 
for  the  country,  and  of  finding  threatened  species. 


Ecotourism  is  non-existent  at  present  in 
Bangladesh,  so  more  visitors  would  help  to 
highlight  the  conservation  importance  of  the  area 
and  encourage  urgently  needed  protection. 
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The  Philippine  Eagle: 
one  hundred  years  of  solitude 


A  century  ago  the  agony  and  ecstasy  of 
ornithological  exploration  were  rather  more 
extreme  than  they  are  today,  when  the  greatest 
rewards  (new  species  to  science)  are  so  much  less 
predictable  and  the  consolations  (comfort  and 
safety)  so  much  more  so.  Few  people  can  remind 
us  of  the  gulf  between  past  and  present  as 
powerfully  as  the  British  naturalist  explorer  John 
Whitehead,  who  died  on  Hainan  of  fever  on  2 
June  1899  at  the  age  of  38  (Ibis  1899:  642).  He 
began  his  short  career  with  the  mildly  sensational 
discovery,  when  only  23,  of  the  Corsican 
Nuthatch  Sitta  whiteheadi  ( Proc .  Zool.  Soc.  Loud. 
1884:  233),  and  soon  went  on  to  South-East  Asia, 
focusing  his  attention  first  on  northern  Borneo 
and  then  the  Philippines,  both  places  with  which 
his  name  will  permanently  be  associated. 

Disease  and  "slow  starvation"  afflicted  him 
throughout  the  years  he  worked  in  the 
Philippines,  and  he  often  fell  victim  to  gross 
misfortune;  yet  his  most  celebrated  moment 
resulted  from  one  of  the  cruellest  pieces  of  luck  he 
endured.  In  1895  an  entire  consignment  of  skins, 
the  result  of  several  months'  concentrated 
collecting  on  Samar  and  containing  many 
anticipated  new  species,  was  lost  when  its  carrier, 
the  German  ship  Weiland,  caught  fire  and  had  to  be 
scuttled  off  Singapore  (Ibis  1896:  485).  Whitehead 
was  therefore  forced  to  go  back  to  the  island  in 
May  1896  and  try  again.  His  luck  immediately 
changed:  within  days  of  arriving  at  Bonga  in  the 
uplands  of  the  interior  he  saw  a  new,  gigantic 
eagle,  missed  during  the  entire  time  of  his 
previous  visit.  After  weeks  without  the  chance  of 
obtaining  a  specimen,  on  13  June  his  servant  Juan 
brought  in  the  male  of  a  pair  that  had  been  seen 
daily  in  the  forest  opposite  his  camp.  Even  in 
death  the  bird  had  put  up  a  fight,  hanging  by  its 
talons  at  the  top  of  a  tree  until  Juan  climbed  the 
full  height  to  fetch  it  down.  This  discovery  was 
declared  by  W.  R.  Ogilvie  Grant,  who  described 
the  species  for  science,  as  "the  most  remarkable  of 
Mr  Whitehead's  achievements  in  the  Philippine 
Islands",  but  at  the  time  the  achiever  himself  was 
yet  again  in  the  throes  of  illness,  reporting  that 
when  Juan  handed  over  the  body  "it  was  so  heavy 


that  I  could  hardly  hold  it  out  at  arm's  length  in 
my  then  enfeebled  state  of  health". 

Six  months  later  the  specimen  had  safely 
negotiated  the  semi-circumnavigation  of  the  earth, 
and  found  itself  in  abler-bodied  and  assuredly 
better-fed  company.  At  the  Restaurant  Frascati,  32 
Oxford  Street,  London,  on  the  evening  of  16 
December  1896,  Ogilvie  Grant,  doubtless  rather 
overshadowing  a  report  of  swallows  hibernating  in 
a  cowhouse  in  Yorkshire,  exhibited  Juan's  prize  to 
the  members  of  the  British  Ornithologists'  Club; 
the  name  he  gave  it,  Pithecophaga  jefferyi,  was 
formally  published  two  weeks  later,  on  30 
December.  Whitehead,  whose  surname  had  by 
then  already  been  inscribed  in  ornithological 
nomenclature  nine  times  or  so,  had  requested  that 
this  glorious  animal  be  named  for  his  father  Jeffery, 
who  had  financed  his  explorations. 

The  remarkability  of  the  bird  lay  as  much  in  its 
great  taxonomic  distinctiveness  as  in  its  size  and 
success  in  avoiding  discovery  for  so  many  years, 
and  Ogilvie  Grant's  new  genus,  Pithecophaga, 
"monkey-eater",  reflected  the  rather  unusual 
food-habits  Whitehead  reported.  He  may  well 
have  assumed  that  this  habit  was  directly  related 
to  the  evolution  of  the  bird's  most  notable 
character,  namely  "the  extraordinary  shape  and 
size  of  the  bill",  the  depth  of  which  "is  greater 
than  that  of  any  known  bird  of  prey,  except 
Pallas's  [-  Steller's]  Sea-Eagle  (Haliaetus  pelagicus), 
in  which  it  is  sometimes  a  trifle  greater,  while 
such  extreme  narrowness,  compared  with  the 
depth,  is  quite  unique  in  birds  of  this  order". 
Although  he  thought  the  species  most  closely 
allied  to  the  Harpy  Eagle  Harpia  harpyja  or  to  the 
genus  Harpyhaliaetus,  noting  the  similarity  of 
structure  and  size  of  the  legs,  feet  and  talons  of 
these  birds,  he  found  that  in  Pithecophaga  "the 
skull  is  enormous,  very  much  larger  than  that  of 
the  Harpy". 

So  began  the  Philippine  Eagle's  first  century  of 
life  as  an  entity  of  zoological  classification.  For 
precisely  two-thirds  of  that  period  it  remained  a 
neglected  mystery,  and  even  in  the  past  33  years, 
during  which  there  has  been  almost  continuous 
conservation-oriented  effort  on  its  behalf,  the 
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species  has  yielded  up  very  few  of  its  secrets.  We 
still  do  not  know  the  densities  at  which  it  lives,  or 
whether  these  densities  vary  with  island.  We 
therefore  cannot  extrapolate  local  or  island  or 
total  population  sizes.  We  do  not  know  the  extent 
to  which  individual  birds  cross  between  islands  or 
even  between  forested  fragments.  We  therefore 
do  not  know  how  to  identify  viable  or  unviable 
populations  (if  any  are  either),  or  what  size  or 
type  of  ecological  barrier  would  prevent  dispersal 
or  recolonisation.  We  know  nothing,  effectively, 
of  the  influence  of  "selective"  logging  on  the 
species  or  its  prey,  of  juvenile  survival  rates  and 
recruitment,  or  of  the  influence  of  habitat  or  prey 
availability  on  these  things. 

Perhaps  most  surprisingly,  we  do  not  even 
know  all  the  places  where  the  eagle  survives. 
There  are  sites  in  Luzon's  Cordillera  Central  and 
even  the  Zambales  Mountains  which  still  bear 
investigation,  irrespective  of  their  lack  of  records; 
and  there  is  the  question  of  how  far  south  into 
Quezon  the  species  penetrates.  There  are  forested 
mountains  on  Mindanao,  ranging  along  the 
western  side  of  the  Agusan  valley  in  particular, 
which  have  never  been  explored  by 
ornithologists,  and  there  are  many  sites  where  the 
species  has  been  reported  in  the  past  where  it  may 
yet  survive.  Samar  and  Leyte  remain  the  least 
familiar  of  all  the  large  islands  of  the  Philippines, 
and  the  few  sites  on  them  where  the  species  has 
been  recorded  in  the  1990s  merit  further  intensive 
investigation. 

This  is  where  responsible  birdwatchers  and 
itinerant  biologists,  both  within  the  Philippines 
and  outside,  may  be  able  to  help.  Although  the 
eagle  lives  in  tough  terrain,  sometimes  in  what 
were  until  recently  political  no-go  areas,  there  is 
now  more  than  ever  a  crying  need  for 
comprehensive  surveys  of  the  most  neglected 
parts  of  the  bird's  range  by  small  teams  of 
capable,  self-supporting  volunteers  (university 
expeditions  would  in  some  cases  be  ideal), 
coordinating  their  plans  through  the  Elaribon 
Foundation  in  Manila. 

By  the  year  2000  we  ought  to  have  the  species 
and  its  rapidly  dwindling  habitat  fully  mapped  in 
all  the  four  islands  where  it  occurs.  Even  while 
this  is  happening,  the  conservation  of  known  areas, 
and  research  on  the  basic  elements  of  the  species's 
ecology,  must  proceed.  There  is  no  time  to  lose, 
and  there  is  one  of  the  greatest  prizes  in  the 
Oriental  avifauna  to  gain.  Indeed,  as  was  pointed 
out  10  years  ago  in  Forktail  (2:  89),  if  we  save  the 


Philippine  Eagle  then  we  will  inevitably  save  an 
inordinate  number  of  other  species  of  fauna  and 
flora  into  the  bargain.  Moreover,  the  ghost  of  John 
Whitehead  should  find  new  peace,  and  the  OBC 
members  in  the  year  2096  will  surely  be  eager  to 
raise  their  glasses,  in  more  senses  than  one. 
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Tawi-Tawi  -  extreme  Philippine  birding 


The  Tawi-Tawi  area  hosts  several  endemic  bird  species,  good  populations  of  some  rare  Philippine 
species  and  an  interesting  selection  of  migrant  and  Sunda  species.  Whilst  the  area  is  remote  and  in 
places  unsafe,  it  has  potential  for  many  new  distributional  discoveries. 


Despite  a  recent  upsurge  of  interest  in  Philippine 
birds,  few  people  have  visited  the  Sulu  islands. 
The  island  of  Tawi-Tawi  is  largely  undeveloped, 
with  some  primary  and  much  secondary  forest 
inland,  scenic  forested  islets,  rich  reefs  and  the 
occasional  Dugong  Dugong  dugon.  The  region  has 
at  least  three  endemic  bird  species  and  some  of 
the  other  27  endemic  subspecies  are  likely  to  be 
split  in  the  future. 

The  status  of  the  three  endemic  species  gives 
great  cause  for  concern.  The  Sulu  Bleeding-heart 
Gallicolumba  menagei  has  only  been  collected  from 
Tawi-Tawi  and  not  for  many  decades.  The 
paucity  of  records  from  this  island  suggest  that  it 
may  be  a  low-density  species  similar  to  the 
Mindanao  Bleeding-heart  G.  criniger  and  if  it 
proves  to  be  reliant  on  primary  or  undisturbed 
forest,  it  must  be  gravely  endangered.  However, 
a  recent  ethnobiological  interview-based  survey 
reported  the  species  from  the  islets  of  Tandubatu, 
Dundangan  and  Baliungan  (each  300-700  ha). 
Bleeding-hearts  were  reportedly  seen  often  but 
were  much  less  common  then  previously.  The 
Blue-winged  Racquet-tail  Prioniturus  verticalis  has 
been  seen  in  recent  years  only  in  small  numbers, 
usually  in  undisturbed  forest.  It  may  need 
primary  forest  for  nesting  or  feeding  and  whilst  it 
was  not  seen  as  a  cage  bird,  it  is  apparently  used 
as  target  practice.1  The  Sulu  Hornbill  Anthracoceros 
montani  is  a  more  conspicuous  species  but  again 
has  only  been  seen  in  twos  or  threes,  invariably  in 
primary  forest.  This  species  may  also  be 
endangered  through  target  practice,  hunting  or  a 
lack  of  nesting  holes. 

Tawi-Tawi  is  a  relatively  small  island,  about 
484  km2.  The  birds  are  similar  to  those  on  the 
neighbouring  islands  of  Jolo,  Sanga-Sanga,  Bongao, 
Simunul  and  Sibutu.  Together,  these  Sulu  islands 
have  been  classified  as  an  Endemic  Bird  Area.2 
Although  geographically  closer  to  Borneo  than 
Mindanao,  their  avifauna  is  essentially  Philippine. 
There  are  a  handful  of  species  with  Sundaic 
ranges,  e.g.  Blue-eared  Kingfisher  Alcedo  meninting , 


whilst  the  Grey-rumped  Treeswift  Hemiprocne 
longipennis  may  be  a  recent  immigrant.  The  status 
of  some  species  remains  unclear  -  for  instance  it 
is  not  known  whether  records  of  Blue-winged 
Pitta  Pitta  moluccensis  and  Chestnut-capped 
Thrush  Zoothera  interpres  in  the  Sulus  involve 
breeding  or  vagrant  birds.  These  and  the 
Philippine  species  are  supplemented  by  a  number 
of  small-island  nomadic  species  such  as  Nicobar 
Pigeon  Caloenas  nicobarica  and  Grey  Imperial- 
Pigeon  Ducula  pickeringii. 

Jolo  is  similar-sized  to  Tawi-Tawi  but  has  been 
almost  entirely  deforested  and  has  a  reputation 
for  extreme  political  instability;  consequently 
there  are  few  recent  data  on  its  birds.  Access  to  the 
other  islands  is  easiest  by  plane  to  Sanga-Sanga 
from  Zamboanga  in  Mindanao  (the  Zamboanga 
hinterland  is  ripe  for  exploration,  not  least  for 
Zamboanga  Bulbul  Hypsipetes  rufigularis).  Sanga- 
Sanga  and  Bongao  are  small  islands  very  close  to 
Tawi-Tawi  and  serve  as  the  administrative  and 
logistic  capital  of  the  region.  These  islands  have 
not  had  the  security  problems  of  Tawi-Tawi  and 
relatively  more  time  has  been  spent  here  by  recent 
field  observers.  However,  the  last  forests  on 
Sanga-Sanga  were  cleared  in  1992-1993  and  it  is 
best  to  head  on  into  Bongao  town  for 
accommodation  and  boats  to  other  islands. 
Bongao  retains  a  small  forest  patch  on  the  sacred 
mountain  of  Bud  Bongao.  Bud  Bongao  dominates 
the  landscape  but  ask  for  directions  to  the  trails 
which  lead  from  the  main  road  to  the  forested 
peak.  This  forest  retains  Tabon  Scrubfowl 
Megapodius  cumingii ,  Rufous-lored  Kingfisher 
Todirhampus  winchelli  and  Variable  Kingfisher 
Ceyx  lepidus.  Although  it  is  presumed  that  the 
avifauna  of  these  islands  was  once  very  similar, 
there  is  an  endemic  subspecies  of  Elegant  Tit 
Parus  elegans  bongaoensis  on  Bongao.  A  jungle- 
flycatcher  Rhinomyias  species  collected  in  1973  has 
yet  to  be  identified,3  and  has  not  been  seen 
subsequently. 


1:  Blue-naped  Parrot  Tanygnathus  lucionensis 
(Photo:  Pete  Morris). 

2:  Hooded  Pitta  Pitta  sordida  (Photo:  Pete  Morris). 

3:  Blue-naped  Parrots  Tanygnathus  lucionensis  and 
Philippine  Cockatoo  Cacatua  haematuropygia  on 
Simunul  (Photo:  Des  Allen). 
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FEATURE:  TAWI-TAWI,  PHILIPPINES 


Figure  2.  The  Sulu  Archipelago 


Most  boats  to  Tawi-Tawi  disembark  at  the 
island's  capital  Batu-Batu.  This  is  an  hour's 
journey  with  inshore  seabirds  and  White-bellied 
Sea-eagles  Haliaeetus  lencogaster.  From  there,  forest 
can  be  accessed  on  foot  or  by  boat,  but  only  with 
the  help  of  local  officials.  The  southern  Philippine 
Autonomous  Region  of  Muslim  Mindanao 
harbours  some  extremist  groups  specialising  in 
kidnapping  and  bombing,  and  local  officials  fear 
for  visitors'  safety.  Nor  is  the  Sulu  Sea's 
reputation  for  piracy  entirely  historical  and  most 
islanders  own  a  gun.  Birders  are  often  not  allowed 
out  of  town  or  only  with  escorts  armed  with 
machine-guns  and  grenade-launchers.  Perhaps 
this  explains  the  recent  lack  of  field  observations 
of  Sulu  Bleeding-heart!  The  mayor  can  often  help 
with  accommodation,  access  to  forest,  jeep 
transport  and  bodyguards.  However  the 
availability  and  cost  of  these  services  is  entirely  at 
the  mayor's  discretion.  Many  villages  also  suffer 
high  levels  of  malaria. 

There  are  only  small  remnants  of  closed  forest 
close  to  Batu-Batu,  most  on  rocky  outcrops  or 
inaccessible  except  by  long  hikes.  The  area  of 
Tarawaken  beyond  the  end  of  the  one  surfaced 
road  inland  of  Batu-Batu  has  logged  forest  with 
Blue-winged  Racquet-tail  and  Southern  Brown 
Dove  Phapitreron  cinereiceps.  The  long  walk  to  the 
hilltops  inland  of  Batu-Batu  has  often  yielded  Sulu 
Hornbill,  which  has  also  been  seen  inland  of 
Balimbing,  a  village  further  up  the  coast.  Further 
east,  three  species  of  pitta  and  Celestial  Monarch 
Hypothymis  coelestis  have  been  seen  in  logged  forest 


inland  of  Buan.  Further  north  and  east,  Tawi-Tawi 
is  virtually  unknown  but  observations  from  the  air 
suggest  that  little  primary  forest  remains. 

Access  into  forest  is  much  easier  on  the 
southern  islands  of  Simunul  and  Sibutu,  but 
fewer  species  occur  here.  Ferries  from  Bongao  to 
Tubig  Indangan  on  Simunul  take  two  hours.  The 
barangay  captain  can  help  find  accommodation 
and  direct  birders  to  the  remaining  forest,  some  5 
km  south-west  of  this  village.  Birds  include 
Philippine  Cockatoo  Cacatua  haematuropygia ,  Blue- 
naped  Parrot  Tanygnathus  lucionensis  and  Blue- 
backed  Parrot  T.  sumatranus.  These  parrots  are 
also  widespread  on  Tawi-Tawi  but  increasingly 
rare  anywhere  else  in  the  Philippines. 

Sibutu  takes  four  hours  from  Bongao  and  has 
much  secondary  forest*  A  number  of  subspecies 
are  endemic  to  this  island,  including  the  Mantanani 
Scops-Owl  Otus  mantananensis  sibutuensis  which 
has  been  seen  around  the  Notre  Dame  school. 
Although  subspecies  are  often  disregarded  by 
birders,  some  of  the  many  Sulu  endemic 
subspecies  are  of  great  interest.  Some,  such  as  this 
owl,  Ramsay's  Pygmy  Woodpecker  Dendrocopus 
(maculatus)  ramsayi ,  Black-billed  Colasisi  Loriculus 
(philippensis)  bonapartei  and  Southern  Brown  Dove 
Phapitreron  (c.)  cinereiceps  have  been  proposed  as 
full  species.  Others  such  as  the  Sulu  Orange-bellied 
Flowerpecker  Dicaemn  trigonostigma  assimile  have 
not  been  seen  in  recent  decades.  Even  the  lowly 
Yellow-vented  Bulbul  Pycnonotus  goiavier  deserves 
close  attention  to  determine  whether  the  newly 
discovered  populations  derive  from  Jolo  or  Borneo. 
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The  authors  are  preparing  a  more  thorough 
analysis  of  Sulu  island  birds  and  would  be  grateful 
for  any  further  records. 
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Appendix  1 


Bird  species  and  subspecies  endemic  to  Tawi-Tawi  and  adjacent  islands 


Taxa  with  subspecies  endemic1  to  the  Sulu  Endemic  Bird  Area  (i.e.  including  Jolo  island)  are  listed  with  their  island 
range:135  Jolo  (J),  Tawi-Tawi  (T),  Sanga-Sanga  (S),  Bongao  (B),  Simunul  (M)  and  Sibutu  (U). 


Ramsay’s  Pygmy  Woodpecker  Dendrocopus  maculatus  ramsayi  J 

White-bellied  Woodpecker  Dryocopus  javensis  suluensis  J 

Sulu  Horn  bill  Anthracoceros  montani 

Ruddy  Kingfisher  Halcyon  coromanda  claudiae 

Rufous-lored  Kingfisher  Todirhamphus  winchelli  alfredi  J 

Blue-winged  Racquet-tail  Prioniturus  verticalis 

Blue-backed  Parrot  Tanygnathus  sumatranus  burbidgil  J 

Black-billed  Colasisi  Loriculus  philippinensls  bonapartei 

Mantanani  Scops-Owl  Otus  mantananensis  sibutuensis 

Philippine  Hawk-Owl  Ninox  philippensis  reyi  J 

Sulu  Bleeding-heart  Gallicolumba  menagei 

Southern  Brown  Dove  Phapitreron  cinereiceps  cinereiceps 

Pompadour  Green-Pigeon  Treron  pompadora  everetti  J 

Citrine  Canary-Flycatcher  Culicapa  helianthea  mayri 

Philippine  Oriole  Oriolus  steerii  cinereogenys 

Black-naped  Oriole  Oriolus  chinensis  suluensis  J 

Bar-bellied  Cuckoo-Shrike  Coracina  striata  guillemardi  J 

Black-bibbed  Cicadabird  Coracina  mindanensis  everetti  J 

Rufous-tailed  Jungle-Flycatcher  Rhinomyias  ruficauda  occularis  J 

Coleto  Sarcops  calvus  lowii  J 

Elegant  Tit  Parus  elegans  suluensis  J 

Elegant  Tit  Parus  elegans  bongaoensis 

Yellowish  Bulbul  Ixos  everetti  haynaldi  J 

Everett’s  White-eye  Zosterops  everetti  mandibularis  J 

Brown  Tit-Babbler  Macronous  striaticeps  kettlewelli  J 

Orange-bellied  Flowerpecker  Dicaeum  trigonostigma  assimile  J 
Orange-bellied  Flowerpecker  Dicaeum  trigonostigma  sibutuense 
Plain-throated  Sunbird  Anthreptes  malacensis  wiglesworthi  J 

Olive-backed  Sunbird  Nectarinia  jugularis  woodi  J 

Lovely  Sunbird  Aethopyga  shelleyi  arolasi  J 
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Megapodes  of  the  genus  Megapodius  in 

the  Oriental  Region 


This  summary  of  the  identification,  distribution  and  status  of  Megapodius  species  (Megapodiidae) 
in  the  Oriental  region  is  based  on  Jones,  Dekker  &  Roselaar  (1995)  The  Megapodes ,  Oxford  University 
Press,  augmented  with  new  information. 


Megapodes  of  the  genus  Megapodius ,  or  scrubfowl 
as  they  are  frequently  known,  are  brown,  grey- 
brown  or  black  galliforms  with  a  small  head,  a 
bare  patch  of  naked  skin  around  the  eye  or  under 
the  throat,  and  a  short  pointed  crest.  The  tail  is 
short  and  mostly  hidden  under  the  wings.  They 
have  strong  legs  with  long  toes  and  nails  which 
are  well  adapted  to  their  peculiar  breeding 
behaviour.  The  genus  Megapodius  has  caused 
taxonomic  confusion  ever  since  its  scientific 
discovery  in  1823.  The  number  of  species  has 
varied  over  the  years  from  a  minimum  of  four  to 
a  maximum  of  19.  Jones  el  al.  (1995)  recognised  13 
species,  including  28  taxa.  Now  that  species  limits 
have  recently  been  revised  and  because 
Megapodius  species  do  not  live  sympatrically 
within  the  Oriental  region,  identification  in  the 
field  is  simple.  It  does  raise  questions,  however, 
when  birds  have  to  be  identified  without  knowing 
their  origin.  Leg  colour  is  an  important  character, 
while  size  of  the  crest  and  general  overall  colour 
will  add  to  the  solution. 

Megapodius  species  can  be  found  in  a  wide 
variety  of  habitats,  from  primary  lowland  to 
mountain  forest,  in  areas  of  secondary  vegetation, 
and  even  in  mangroves.  They  prefer  cover,  avoid 
open  areas  and  are  found  far  inland  on  larger 
islands,  but  prefer  the  forest  fringe  along  the  beach 
on  small  islands.  Being  omnivorous,  they  eat  about 
everything  the  forest  floor  provides,  from  insects 
and  other  invertebrates  to  fruits  and  seeds. 

All  megapodes,  of  which  there  are  22  species  in 
seven  genera  worldwide,  incubate  their  eggs  in 
self-made  mounds  of  rotting  leaves  and  sand, 
between  decaying  roots  of  trees,  in  geothermally 
heated  soil,  or  in  the  sand  at  sun-exposed  beaches. 
Megapodius  species  within  the  Oriental  region 
incubate  their  eggs  either  in  mounds  or  between 
decaying  roots  of  trees.  Mounds,  especially  on 
smaller  islands,  are  located  close  to  the  beach, 
often  within  100  meters  of  the  high  tide  line. 

The  best  way  to  find  megapodes  is  to  ask  local 
people,  as  they  are  familiar  with  the  whereabouts 
of  these  mounds  which  provide  them  with  large 


nutritious  eggs.  Depending  on  the  number  of 
years  a  mound  is  used  as  an  incubator,  they  can 
be  as  high  as  3.5  m  with  a  circumference  of  20  m 
or  more,  as  reported  from  Kangean.  Such  mounds 
are  normally  used  by  several  pairs  simultaneously 
and  can  contain  more  than  20  eggs  at  anv  one  time 
during  the  peak  of  the  egg-laying  season.  Egg- 
laying  starts  once  the  heavy  rains,  which  provide 
sufficient  moisture  to  the  mounds  initiating  the 
heat-producing  rotting  process,  have  ended. 
Reproduction  can  therefore  vary  in  time  from 
island  to  island  and  even  from  coast  to  coast. 

Away  from  their  mounds,  megapodes  are  most 
easily  located  by  their  loud,  characteristic  calls, 
frequently  given  at  night  and  often  produced  as  a 
duet  between  male  and  female.  Megapode  chicks, 
which  lack  any  form  of  parental  care,  can  fly 
immediately  after  hatching.  They  are  secretive 
and  partly  nocturnal  and  therefore  difficult  to 
find.  Once  seen  they  can  cause  confusion  among 
birdwatchers  who  might  mistake  them  for  quails 
( Coturnix )  or  button-quails  ( Turnix ).  Immatures 
resemble  adults  but  lack  the  brightly  coloured 
bare  skin  of  the  head.  Interestingly,  they  have 
been  reported  to  congregate  in  small  groups. 

Apart  from  the  seven  Megapodius  species  dealt 
with  here,  there  are  only  two  other  members  of 
the  megapode  family  which  occur  within  the 
Oriental  region:  the  Maleo  Macrocephalon  maleo 
from  Sulawesi  and  the  Moluccan  Megapode 
Eulipoa  wallacei  which  is  restricted  to  the  north 
and  central  Moluccan  islands.  These  characteristic 
and  colourful  megapodes  will  not  be  treated  in 
this  paper.  The  following  seven  Megapodius 
species,  including  14  taxa,  are: 

1)  Megapodius  nicobariensis,  Nicobar  Megapode, 
polytypic,  two  subspecies:  M.  n.  nicobariensis 
Blyth,  1846,  and  M.  n.  abbotti  Oberholser,  1919. 

2)  Megapodius  cumingii,  Philippine  Megapode, 
polytypic,  seven  subspecies:  M.  c.  gilbertii  G.  R. 
Gray,  1861;  M.  c.  cumingii  Dyllwyn,  1853; 

M.  c.  dillwyni  Tweeddale,  1877;  M.  c.  pusillus 
Tweeddale,  1877;  M.  c.  tabon  Hachisuka,  1931; 
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Figure  1.  Distribution  in  the  Oriental  region  o/ Megapodius  megapodes  mentioned  in  the  text. 


Philippine  Megapode  Megapodius  cumingii  f  Forsten’s  Megapode  Megapodius  forstenii 

SB  Sula  Megapode  Megapodius  bernsteinii  Orange-footed  Megapode  Megapodius  reinwardt 

tH  Tanimbar  Megapode  Megapodius  tenimberensis  ?  Occurrence  uncertain 


M.  c.  talautensis  Roselaar,  1994,  and  M.  c. 
sanghirensis  Schlegel,  1880. 

3)  Megapodius  bernsteinii ,  Sula  Megapode, 
monotypic:  M.  bernsteinii  Schlegel,  1866. 

4)  Megapodius  tenimberensis ,  Tanimbar  Megapode, 
monotypic:  M.  tenimberensis  Sclater,  1883. 

5)  Megapodius  freycinet,  Dusky  Megapode, 
polytypic,  three  subspecies  (one  in  Oriental 
region):  M.f.  quoyii  G.  R.  Gray,  1861. 

6)  Megapodius  forstenii,  Forsten's  Megapode, 
polytypic,  two  subspecies:  M.f.  forstenii  G.  R. 
Gray,  1847,  and  M.f.  buruensis  Stresemann,  1914. 

7)  Megapodius  reinwardt,  Orange-footed  Megapode, 
polytypic,  five  subspecies  (one  in  Oriental  region): 
M.  r.  reinwardt  Dumont,  1823. 


NICOBAR  MEGAPODE 

Megapodius  nicobariensis 

Identification  37  -  40  cm.  Adult  Male  and  female 
identical  in  plumage  and  in  size.  Upper-  and 
underparts  brown  or  reddish-brown.  Bare  skin 
around  the  eye  pinkish-red.  Crown  greyish,  crest 
short  (often  difficult  to  see).  Legs  horn-brown. 
Racial  variation  Nominate  nicobariensis  slightly 
larger  in  size  and  lighter  in  overall  colour  than 
race  abbotti.  Voice  A  loud  and  far-carrying 
'kyouououou-kyou-kou-koukoukoukoukou 
(kou)';  duration  ca.  3.5  sec. 

Distribution  and  status  Restricted  to  the 
Nicobar  Islands,  India.  Conservation  status 
according  to  the  Mace-Lande  criteria:  Vulnerable 
(Dekker  &  McGowan  1995). 
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FEATURE:  MEGAPODIUS  MEGAPODES 


Nominate  nicobariensis :  Middle  and  North 
Nicobar  islands  where  it  is  rare  on  most  islands. 
Estimated  number  of  breeding  pairs:  Camorta  (40- 
70  pairs);  Trinkat  (16-28);  Nancowry  (120-210); 
Katchall  (138-242);  Teressa  (238-417);  Bompoka 
(52-91);  Tilanchong  (20-35).  Race  abbotti:  South 
Nicobar  islands.  Great  Nicobar  (1030-1802  pairs); 
Little  Nicobar  (622-1088);  small  satellite  islands 
(totalling  46-80)  (Sankaran  1995).  Local  name 
Kuchav  (Great  Nicobar). 

PHILIPPINE  MEGAPODE 

Megapodius  cumingii 

Identification  31  -  44  cm,  size  depending  on  race. 
Adult  Upperparts  varying  from  olive  to  rufous, 
depending  on  race,  contrasting  with  grey  head, 
neck  and  underparts.  Seemingly  crestless.  Bare 
skin  of  head  red.  Legs  and  feet  dark.  Racial 
variation  The  seven  races  differ  in  colouration 
and  in  size,  with  M.  c.  tabon  being  the  largest  and 
M.  c.  cumingii  the  smallest.  Voice  Call  a  long 
mournful  whistle,  like  an  air-raid  alarm,  lasting  4 
-  5  sec.,  'kyououououououououououou',  very 
different  from  e.g.  the  Sula  Megapode,  the  Dusky 
Megapode,  and  the  Orange-footed  Megapode. 

Distribution  and  status  The  Philippines, 
islands  off  north  Borneo,  and  Sulawesi. 
Conservation  status  according  to  the  Mace-Lande 
criteria:  Vulnerable  (Dekker  &  McGowan  1995). 
M.  c.  gilbertii :  Sulawesi  and  neighbouring  islands 
such  as  the  Togian  group,  where  it  is  widespread, 
but  locally  scattered.  M.  c.  cumingii:  small  islands 
off  north  Borneo,  including  several  islands  of  the 
Philippines  such  as  Palawan.  Rare  or  restricted  in 
range,  locally  extirpated  on  many  islands.  M.  c. 
dillwyni :  northern  Philippines,  mainly  Luzon 
including  surrounding  small  islands.  Status 
mainly  unknown.  M.  c.  pusillus:  central  eastern 
Philippine  islands  of  Masbate,  Cebu,  Negros, 
Bohol,  and  west  Mindanao  (amongst  others). 
Locally  common,  but  rare  elsewhere.  M.  c.  tabon : 
east  Mindanao.  Status  mainly  unknown.  M.  c. 
talautensis :  Talaut  islands  where  it  is  common  and 
widespread  (Riley  1996).  M.  c.  sanghirensis: 
Sangihe  islands.  Uncommon  (Riley  1996).  Local 
names  Tabon  (Philippines),  Ayam  hutan  (Sabah), 
Maleo  kecil  or  Maleo  hutan  (N.  Sulawesi). 

SULA  MEGAPODE 

Megapodius  bernsteinii 

Identification  ca.  30  cm.  Adult  Male  and  female 
identical  in  plumage  and  size.  Plumage  entirely 


rufous-brown.  Bare  skin  of  head  brown  or 
greyish-black  instead  of  red.  Legs  red.  Plead  small 
with  a  very  short,  slightly  pointed  crest.  Racial 
variation:  none.  Voice  loud,  often  nocturnal  duet 
characteristic.  Initiated  by  one  of  the  birds  with 
'keyou'  'keyouw',  answered  on  the  first  or  second 
note  with  a  single  'weyou-prrrrrouroutou-tou-tou'. 

Distribution  and  status  Probably  on  all  islands 
in  the  Sula  and  Banggai  Archipelago.  Conservation 
status  according  to  the  Mace-Lande  criteria: 
Vulnerable  (Dekker  &  McGowan  1995),  but 
probably  still  widespread  and  locally  common  on 
many  islands.  Local  names  Kaelong  (Peleng, 
Banggai,  Labobo),  Lambeta  (Labobo)  or  Tambun 
(Bowokan). 

TANIMBAR  MEGAPODE 

Megapodius  tenimberensis 

Identification  ca.  43  cm.  Adult  Male  and  female 
identical  in  plumage  and  size.  Plumage  brownish- 
olive  and  grey.  Bare  skin  of  head  red.  Legs  red. 
Crest  short,  much  shorter  than  in  the  Orange¬ 
footed  Megapode.  Racial  variation:  none.  Until 
recently  (see  Jones  et  al.,  1995),  this  megapode  was 
considered  a  race  of  the  widely  distributed 
Orange-footed  Megapode.  It  is,  however,  rather 
different  morphologically,  and  more  similar  to  the 
Nicobar  Megapode.  Voice  A  series  of  mournful 
'kwak-kwak-kwak'  or  'kuu-kuu-kuu'  notes,  at 
short  but  regular  intervals,  rather  different  from 
the  typical  Megapodius  duets  as  described  for  the 
Sula,  Dusky,  Forsten's  and  Orange-footed 
Megapodes  (R.  Dekker,  pers.  obs.). 

Distribution  and  status  Restricted  to  Tanimbar, 
where  it  still  seems  to  be  common  (R.  Dekker  pers. 
obs.).  Conservation  status  according  to  the  Mace- 
Lande  criteria:  Vulnerable  (Dekker  &  McGowan 
1995).  Local  name  Kofat. 

DUSKY  MEGAPODE 

Megapodius  freycinet 

Identification  34-  41  cm.  Adult  Male  and  female 
identical  in  plumage  and  size.  Rather  different 
from  other  Megapodius  species  within  the  Oriental 
Region  in  being  entirely  black.  Bare  skin  of  head 
dark  or  dull  red.  Short  pointed  crest  conspicuous. 
Legs  dark,  ranging  from  olive-green  to  black  (see 
plate  in  Birding  World  7,  292).  Racial  variation: 
Three  races  of  which  only  quoyii  occurs  within  the 
Oriental  region.  Racial  differences  slight  in  colour 
but  marked  in  size,  with  quoyii  being  larger  than 
nominate  freycinet  and  oustaleti  from  the  islands  off 
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north-western  Irian  Jaya.  Voice  Noisy,  especially  at 
night.  Characteristic  call  rather  similar  to  that  of 
Forsten's  and  Sula  Megapode.  Duet  initiated  with 
a  laughing  'keyououourr',  followed  by  two  notes 
'keyou  keyou'  made  by  the  partner. 

Distribution  and  status  Northern  Moluccas  and 
islands  off  NW  Irian  Jaya.  Conservation  status 
according  to  the  Mace-Lande  criteria:  Stable 
(Dekker  &  McGowan  1995).  M.f.  quoyii  is  restricted 
to  Morotai,  Rau,  Ternate,  Tidore,  Mare,  Kajoa, 
Halmahera,  Bacan,  and  the  islands  of  the  Obi 
group.  Still  common  and  widespread.  Local  name 
Maleo  (Ternate). 

FORSTEN’S  MEGAPODE 

Megapodius  forstenii 

Identification  30  -  39  cm.  Adult  Sexes  similar. 
Plumage  generally  brownish-grey.  Bare  skin  of 
head  and  neck  plumbeous-  or  greyish-black.  Crest 
short.  Legs  olive,  greyish  or  blackish.  Racial 
variation  Sometimes  considered  a  race  of  the 
Orange-footed  Megapode  but  markedly  different, 
with  a  short,  broad  crest  (instead  of  long  and 
pointed),  dark  skin  of  head  (instead  of  yellow  or 
orange),  and  colour  of  body  much  darker.  Also 
morphologically  different,  with  relatively  shorter 
tail,  but  longer  tarsi,  toes  and  claws.  Two 
subspecies,  nominate  forstenii  and  race  buruensis, 
differing  slightly  in  colour  but  markedly  in  size 
with  buruensis  being  distinctly  larger  than  forstenii. 
Voice  (M.  f.  forstenii ):  noisy,  especially  at  night. 
Characteristic  call  rather  similar  to  that  of  the  Sula 
and  Dusky  Megapode.  Duet  initiated  with  'keyou- 
ou-ou-ou-ou',  the  partner  joining  in  shortly  after 
with  two  or  three  notes  'kyou  keyou'  ('keyou'). 
Call  of  race  buruensis  said  to  be  slightly  different. 

Distribution  and  status  Seram,  Burn  and 
surrounding  smaller  islands.  Conservation  status 
according  to  the  Mace-Lande  criteria:  Stable 
(Dekker  &  McGowan  1995).  M.  f.  forstenii  is  found 
on  Ambon,  Haruku,  Saparua,  Seram  and  small 
surrounding  islands.  M.f  buruensis  is  restricted  to 
Buru.  Widespread  and  common.  Local  names 
Maleo  (general),  Keho  (Buru). 

ORANGE-FOOTED  MEGAPODE 

Megapodius  reinwardt 

Identification  ca.  37  cm,  size  dependent  on  race. 
Adult  Sexes  similar.  Neck  and  underparts  grey, 
upperparts  usually  dark  olive-brown.  Bare  skin  of 
head  and  neck  red,  crest  elongated  and  pointed. 
Legs  and  feet  orange.  Racial  variation:  Five  races 


of  which  only  nominate  reinwardt  occurs  within 
the  Oriental  region.  Racial  differences  remarkably 
slight  for  a  species  inhabiting  such  a  huge 
geographical  range  including  many  small  and 
isolated  islands.  Nominate  reinwardt  together 
with  macgillivrayi  from  the  D'Entrecasteaux  and 
Louisiade  islands  smaller  than  the  Australian 
races  tumulus,  xjorki,  and  castanonotus.  Voice  Very 
vocal.  Nominate  reinwardt  from  Flores:  duet  more 
complex  and  melodious  than  that  of  other 
Megapodius  species  described  above.  It  consists  of 
a  call,  produced  in  its  full  length  or  with  only  the 
first  and  last  note  'kli-kiau-(kiau)-kiau-kiau-kiau- 
kiou — kle-ou'.  The  partner  joins  in  with  a  long, 
high-pitched,  rolling  but  stammering  'krrrrr-uk- 
uk-uk-uk-krrrrr'. 

Distribution  and  status  East  Indonesia,  north 
Australia  and  south  New  Guinea.  Conservation 
status  according  to  the  Mace-Lande  criteria:  stable 
(Dekker  &  McGowan  1995).  Nominate  reinwardt 
(within  the  Oriental  region):  Lesser  Sunda  islands 
and  islands  in  the  Flores  and  Banda  Seas.  Also  on 
the  Kangean  islands  in  the  Java  Sea  (race 
uncertain),  where  birds  seem  to  be  slightly 
smaller,  but  sample  measured  was  small  and 
might  have  included  immature  birds  not  fully 
grown.  Widespread  and  common,  sometimes 
abundant  on  small  offshore  islands.  Local  names 
Gosong  or  Wontong  (Kangean  and  Komodo). 
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Megapodins  megapodes 

1  Nicobar  Megapode  Megapodius 
nicobariensis:  a)  adult,  b)  chick 

2  Sula  Megapode  Megapodius 
bernsteinii 

3  Orange-footed  Megapode 
Megapodius  reinwardt:  a)  adult,  b) 
chick 

4  Tanimbar  Megapode  Megapodius 
tenimberensis 


5  Forsten's  Megapode  Megapodius 
forstenii :  a)  adult,  b)  chick 

6  Dusky  Megapode  Megapodius 
freycinet :  a)  adult,  b)  chick 

5  Philippine  Megapode  Megapodius 
cummgii:  a)  adult  M.  c.  tabon,  b)  adult 
M.  c.  gilbert ii,  b)  chick 


Megapodius  megapodes 

1:  Sula  Megapode  Megapodius  bernsteinii,  Taliabu, 
Indonesia,  September  1991.  Photo  by  Rob  Lucking 
(University  of  East  Anglia  Taliabu  Expedition). 

2:  Tanimbar  Megapode  Megapodius  tenimberensis, 
Yamdena,  Tanimbar,  Indonesia,  February  1996.  Photo 
by  Rene  Dekker. 

3:  Orange-footed  Megapode  Megapodius  reinwardt 
reinwardt,  Pulau  Trangan,  Aru,  Indonesia,  April  1993. 
(Photo:  Hubert  Turner). 

4:  Mound  of  Megapodius  cumingii  cumingii,  St  Pauls 
National  Park,  Palawan,  Philippines.  Photo  by  Pete 
Morris. 
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maposite  plate  created  from  the  original  plates  from  The  Megapodes  by  D.  N.  Jones,  R.  W.  R.  J.  Dekker  and  C.  S.  Roselaar  (1995) 
permission  of  Oxford  University  Press. 
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To  the  Editor 


Occurrence  of  Himalayan  Griffon  Vulture 
Gyps  himalayensis  in  Malaysia 

On  20  January  1995,  the  New  Straits  Times 
(Malaysia)  reported  the  discovery  of  a  vulture 
species  by  a  fisherman  (Baharuddin  Ibrahim)  in 
Muar,  Johor,  on  the  west  coast  of  Peninsular 
Malaysia.  The  vulture  was  caught  by  him  on  16 
January,  after  it  had  collided  with  some  trees  and 
fallen  to  the  ground  near  his  house  at  Kampung 
Parit  Kassim.  Apparently  the  'big  bird  fell  from 
the  sky  and  came  crashing  down  on  open 
ground'.  It  was  subsequently  confiscated  by  the 
Department  of  Wildlife  and  National  Parks 
(PERHILITAN)  and  taken  to  the  Malacca  Zoo 
where  it  is  still  maintained.  The  bird  was  reported 
to  have  a  wing  span  of  2.2  metres.1 

From  a  reasonably  good  photo  printed  in  the 
newspaper  it  appears  to  be  a  juvenile  bird.  The 
description  is  as  follows:  head,  fore-  and  hind-neck, 
upper  breast  and  thighs  (to  mid-tarsus)  covered  in 
fluffy  white  down-like  feathers.  The  side  and  mid¬ 
section  of  the  neck  to  the  base  is  bare.  The  back  of 
the  base  of  the  neck  is  also  covered  in  white 
feathers  under  the  ruff  of  the  nape.  The  overall 
plumage  is  grey-brown  with  distinct  huffy  streaks 
on  the  upper  wing,  though  less  distinct  on  the 
underparts.  Superficially  it  looks  like  the  juvenile 
of  White-rumped  Vulture  Gyps  bengalensis. 

A  check  carried  out  by  Dr  David  Wells  and 
Allen  Jeyarajasingam  on  the  bird  at  the  zoo  that 
year  revealed  that  the  vulture  is  in  fact  a 
Himalayan  Griffon  G.  himalayensis.2  This 
constitutes  the  first  record  of  the  species  for 
Peninsular  Malaysia.  A.  Jeyarajasingam  also 
photographed  the  bird  (Plate  3,  page  58). 

Another  vulture  species  was  also  caught  by 
villagers  at  Ulu  Paka,  Terengganu,  on  the  east 
coast  on  24  June  1979,  and  was  acquired  and 
reported  by  PERHILITAN.  Unfortunately  the  bird 
died  and  is  now  in  PERHILITAN's  collection.  It 
was  described  as  a  post  first-year  immature 
White-rumped  Vulture.  Description:  down  of  head 
and  neck  white  fringed  smoky  grey;  ruff  feathers 
elongate,  lanceolate,  whitish  with  brown  margins; 
underwing  coverts  dark  brown.3 


A  recent  check  on  this  specimen  (the  supposed 
White-rumped  Vulture)  in  the  collection  of  the 
Wildlife  Department  by  D.  Wells  revealed  that  the 
specimen  was  in  fact  a  Himalayan  Griffon  (A. 
Jeyarajasingam  pers  comm.)!  The  bird  found  in 
1979  was  misidentified,  in  which  case  the 
Himalayan  Griffon  found  in  1995  constitutes  a 
second  record  for  Peninsular  Malaysia. 

These  two  records,  if  confirmed,  constitute  a 
considerable  range  extension  for  the  species  in 
South-East  Asia.  It  is  a  common  resident  in  the 
Himalayas  of  western  Nepal4  and  in  northern 
India.5  Despite  the  small  number  of  records,  it 
cannot  be  discounted  as  a  regular  migrant  to 
peninsular  Malaysia,  due  to  the  possibility  of  its 
being  overlooked  on  passage.  Both  areas  where 
these  records  come  from  are  on  the  known 
migration  route  of  raptors  in  peninsular  Malaysia. 
It  may  also  be  that  there  is  an  increasing  trend  for 
the  species  to  extend  its  range  southwards,  as 
reports  of  7-8  possible  Himalayan  Griffons  were 
made  from  Ekkamai,  Bangkok  on  22  December 
1989.  Two  of  these  birds  were  captured  and 
photographed6.  The  species  is  not  included  in 
Lekagul  &  Round-  although  a  report  of  5  being 
taken  by  local  bird  traders  is  mentioned  in  an 
Appendix. 

A  more  detailed  article  on  the  discovery  of  this 
species  in  Malaysia  will  hopefully  follow  when 
further  details  and  references  are  available  to  the 
writer.  The  purpose  of  this  letter  is  to  draw 
readers'  attention  to  these  records,  which  will 
hopefully  reveal  more  records  of  this  species.  I 
would  appreciate  any  correspondence  and 
relevant  references  on  this  bird. 

Mike  H.N.  Chong,  c/o  Meranti  Nature  Tours 
233C,  Jin.  Bandar  13,  Melawati  Metro,  53100 
Kuala  Lumpur,  Malaysia 
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Postscript:  In  January  1992  five  Himalayan  Griffon 
Vultures  were  observed  in  Singapore  by  Jonathon 
Smith  (Plates  4  and  5,  page  58).  Perhaps  the 
occurrence  of  this  species  in  South-East  Asia  is 
more  regular  than  is  currently  appreciated.  Eds. 

Bristled  Grassbird  Chaetornis  striatus  at 
Okhla,  Delhi 

There  has  been  only  one  definite  record  of  the 
Bristled  Grassbird  Chaetornis  striatus  from  the 
Delhi  area  in  the  past.  On  23  July  1962,  one  male 
bird  in  breeding  condition  was  collected  by  J. 
Donaghue  from  near  Okhla.  There  has  been  no 
record  from  the  area  since,  even  though 
Donaghue's  site  was  searched  for  the  species  in 
subsequent  years. 

In  1996,  the  species  was  found  at  Okhla,  a  little 
way  above  the  barrage  on  the  Jamuna  river,  by 
Bikram  Grewal,  Sudhir  Vyas  and  Jasjit  Mansingh. 
The  bird  was  located  in  an  area  of  extensive 
marsh  and  reeds  created  by  the  impoundment  of 
water  by  the  barrage. 

On  4  August  one  singing  male  was  observed  in 
an  area  of  waterlogged  grass  and  reeds  by  some 
borrow  pits.  From  0630  to  0900  the  bird  was 
almost  continuously  in  view,  and  it  was  possible 
at  times  to  observe  it  from  as  near  as  10  m.  It  was 
singing  constantly,  either  from  an  exposed  perch 
on  a  tall  grass  stem  or  a  Prosopis  bush  standing 
amongst  the  reeds,  or  in  frequent  sustained  song 
flights.  During  these  song  flights,  the  bird  flew  up 
from  its  perch,  rising  quite  high  (about  20  m  or 
more),  then  circled  apparently  aimlessly  over  the 
extent  of  the  marshy  area  for  up  to  10  minutes  or 
more  at  a  stretch,  and  then  finally  descending  to 
the  same  or  another  perch.  It  appeared  to  have 
favourite  perches,  which  it  used  repeatedly. 

It  sang  a  disyllabic  'trew-treeuw'  and 
'treeuw-trup',  sometimes  alternated,  repeated 
monotonously  at  2-3  second  intervals  over  a 
period  of  10-15  minutes.  The  call  was  fairly  sharp 


and  loud,  and  carried  over  a  considerable 
distance,  with  something  of  the  emphatic  quality 
of  one  of  the  notes  of  the  Striated  Grassbird 
Megalurus  palustris ,  which  is  found  in  the  same 
area.  Later  on  the  song  periods  became  shorter 
until,  at  noon,  the  bird  began  frequently  to  dive 
into  the  tall  grass,  only  reappearing  at  intervals. 

The  bird  was  smaller  than  the  Striated 
Grassbird  (slightly  smaller  than  a  Red-vented 
Bulbul  Pycnonotus  cafer )  and  with  a  noticeably 
shorter  tail.  The  wings  appeared  rounded  in 
overhead  diplay  flight,  when  its  silhouette,  size, 
wing  action  and  proportions  made  it  appear 
strongly  reminiscent  of  the  Brown  Shrike  Lanins 
cristatus.  It  was  medium  brown  above,  less  boldly 
streaked  than  the  Striated  Grassbird,  in  particular 
lacking  the  bold  streaks  on  the  back  of  that 
species.  The  lores  and  supercilium  were  whitish, 
with  a  dark  line  behind  the  eye,  and  the  wings 
were  tawny -brown,  with  noticeably  dark-centred 
tertials.  The  underparts  were  whitish,  slightly 
darker  greyish-buff  on  the  apparently  unstreaked 
breast  and  flanks.  At  close  range,  dark  saw-edged 
markings  were  noted  along  the  shafts  of  the 
central  tail-feathers;  as  the  bird  was  alighting  the 
tail  was  spread  momentarily  when  it  appeared 
barred,  with  a  darker  subterminal  band  and  a 
narrow  white  tip  to  each  feather.  The  bill  was  a 
striking  feature,  rather  short  and  thick,  and 
noticeably  black.  When  it  was  singing,  the  bill  was 
opened  briefly  while  the  bird  threw  its  head  from 
one  side  to  the  other;  the  inside  of  the  mouth  was 
conspicuously  black.  At  very  close  range  a  set  of 
bristles  situated  between  the  bill  and  the  eye 
stood  out  clearly. 

Observations  on  subsequent  days  showed  that 
this  bird  remained  in  the  same  restricted  area, 
displaying  the  same  behaviour  pattern  every 
morning.  It  was  photographed  by  Otto  Pfister  on 
6  August  (Plates  3  and  4,  page  48). 

On  10  August,  a  second  singing  and  displaying 
Bristled  Grassbird  was  observed  at  Okhla.  It 
remained  in  an  area  of  reeds  separated  from  the 
(presumed)  territory  of  the  first  bird  by  a  flood 
protection  spur  and  about  150  m  of  water 
channels  and  short  grass  patches.  Its  favourite 
perch  was  a  dead  Prosopis  standing  in  the  middle 
of  the  reeds,  from  which  it  periodically  launched 
display  flights,  identical  to  those  described  for  the 
first  bird.  It  appeared  to  be  a  somewhat  less 
persistent  singer  than  the  first,  with  frequent  short 
periods  of  silence. 

Mobbing  and  antagonistic  behaviour  towards 
the  Bristled  Grassbirds  was  observed  by 
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Clamorous  Reed-Warblers  Acrocephalus  stentoreus 
and  Striated  Grassbirds,  the  latter  offering 
opportunity  for  close  comparison  between  the 
two  species. 

On  18  August,  members  of  the  Delhi  Bird  Club 
found  three  pairs  of  Bristled  Grassbirds,  noting 
that  the  two  original  males  seemed  to  have 
acquired  mates.  Two  of  the  females  were 
observed  at  close  range,  when  it  was  noted  that 
they  were  paler  than  the  males,  their  bills  were 
not  so  solidly  black,  and  they  did  not  sing. 

It  is  interesting  that  Hutson1,  writing  about  the 
Striated  Babbler  Turdoides  earlii  in  Delhi,  says  Tt 
has  a  strange  courting  flight  when  one  bird  will 


fly  round  some  50  feet  up,  making  a  loud 
sparrow-like  chirp'.  This  behaviour  has  not  been 
recorded  for  the  Striated  Babbler  by  anyone  else, 
but  is  strangely  reminiscent  of  the  Bristled 
Grassbird!  Could  this  be  a  case  of  mistaken 
identity  on  the  part  of  Major-General  Hutson? 

It  may  turn  out  that  the  Bristled  Grassbird  does 
occur  regularly  around  Delhi  during  the  monsoon, 
but  has  previously  been  overlooked.  A  study  of 
sites  containing  similar  habitat  in  the  Delhi  area  is 
now  being  undertaken  by  the  Delhi  Bird  Club. 

Bikram  Grewal,  101/4  Kanshalya  Park,  Hauz 
Khas,  New  Delhi  110016,  India. 
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REGIONAL 

Annual  Review  of  the  World  Pheasant 
Association  1994/5  (WPA,  PO  Box  5,  Lozoer 
Basildon ,  Reading  RG8  9PF,  UK)  includes: 

Habitats  used  by  Elliot's  Pheasant  in  the  Leigong 
Mountain  Nature  Reserve  by  Ding  Ping  et  al. 
Distribution  and  conservation  status  of  galliforms 
in  the  Gaoligongshan  Region  by  Han  Lianxian 
A  pheasant  survey  in  the  Ravi  catchment  of 
Chamba  district,  Himachal  Pradesh  by  J.  S. 
Jandrotia  et  al. 

Action  plan  for  the  Black-faced  Spoonbill 

Platalea  minor  by  L.  L.  Severinghaus  (Institute  of 
Zoology ,  Academia  Sinica ,  Taiwan)  et  al.  Bird 
Conservation  Research  series  no.  10,  Wild  Bird 
Society  of  ROC,  Taipei,  Taiwan.  75  page  report 
detailing  current  knowledge  and  suggested  action. 


CHINA 

A  new  subspecies  of  Spelaeornis  troglodytoides 

by  Li  Guiyuan  (Sichuan  Agricultural  University , 
Yaan  625014,  China)  et  al.  Zoological  Research  13: 
34  Bar-winged  Wren-Babbler  S.  t.  nanchuanensis 


from  Sichuan,  Hunan  and  Hubei  has  greyish 
upperparts  and  no  white  throat. 

Large  numbers  of  Relict  Gulls  on  Happy  Island, 
China,  in  August-September  1994  by  Felix 
Heintzenberg  and  Jochen  Dierschke  (Claudiusring  10 
g,  23566  Liibeck,  Germany).  Dutch  Birding  18:  59- 
63.  Largest  numbers  of  Larus  relictus  recorded 
away  from  breeding  grounds,  including  colour 
photographs  of  the  little-known  second  winter 
plumage. 

A  new  subspecies  of  Common  Treecreeper  by  Li 

Guiyuan  (as  above)  Acta  Zootaxonomica  Sinica  20. 
Certhia  familiaris  tianquanensis  from  the  Chengdu 
area  of  Sichuan  has  darker,  browner  flanks. 


NORTH  KOREA 

Breeding  biology  of  Black-faced  Spoonbill 

Platalea  minor  by  Chong  Jong-Ryol  (Faculty  for 
Education,  Korea  University  in  Japan,  1-700  Ogawa- 
cho,  Kodaira,  Tokyo  187,  Japan)  et  al.  Strix  14: 1-10. 
Studies  of  five  nests  on  Tok-do  island,  North 
Korea. 
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CAMBODIA 

Surveys  for  large  waterbirds  in  Cambodia 
March-April  1994  by  T.  Mundkur  et  al.  (Available 
from  SSC,  219c  Huntingdon  Road ,  Cambridge  CB3 
ODL,  UK).  80  page  report  with  site  and  species 
analysis. 


MALAYSIA 

A  pocket  checklist  of  the  birds  of  Peninsular 
Malaysia  and  Singapore  by  the  Malaysian  Nature 
Society  (PO  Box  10750 ,  50724  Kuala  Lumpur , 
Malaysia).  A  44  page  booklet  with  notes  on  the 
species'  status. 

Forest  avifauna  of  Universiti  Kebangsaan 
Malaysia  and  some  other  forest  remnants  in 
Selangor,  Peninsular  Malaysia  by  H.  A.  Ford 
(Dept  of  Zoology ,  University  of  New  England, 
Armidale  NSW  2351,  Australia)  and  G.  W.  H. 
Davison.  Malayan  Nature  Journal  49:  117-138. 
Three  forests  of  550-830  ha  held  169  species  but 
few  understorey  species. 


INDONESIA 

Birds  and  mammals  of  the  Bukit  Barisan  Selatan 
National  Park,  Sumatra,  Indonesia  by  T.  G. 

O'Brien  and  M.  F.  Kinnaird  (as  above)  Oryx  30: 207- 
217.  Includes  a  list  of  the  276  bird  species  now 
recorded  from  the  NP. 

Survey  of  endemic  bird  species  on  Gunung 
Lompobattang,  South  Sulawesi  by  B.  J.  Fraser  and 
S.  M.  Henson  (15  School  Road,  Lingwood,  Norwich 
NR13  4TH,  UK).  Technical  Memorandum  No.  12, 
PHPA/Birdlife  InternationaTIndonesia  Programme. 
Results  of  a  survey  during  August-September 
1995,  including  the  rediscovery  of  Lompobattang 
Flycatcher  Ficedula  bonthaina.  Available  from 
BirdLife  International-Indonesia  Programme, 
Bogor  P.O.  Box  310/BOO,  Bogor  16003,  Indonesia. 

The  birds  of  Roti  Island,  Nusa  Tenggara, 
Indonesia  by  R.E.  Johnstone  (Western  Australian 
Museum,  Francis  Street,  Perth  6000,  Western 
Australia)  and  Paul  Jepson.  Western  Australian 
Naturalist  21(1):  23-35.  Results  of  surveys  in  1990 
and  1993,  with  additional  data  collated  from  the 
literature. 


Changing  populations  of  birds  and  mammals  in 
North  Sulawesi  by  T.G.  O'Brien  and  M.F.  Kinnaird 
(Wildlife  Conservation  Society,  International 
Programs,  185th  and  Southern  Blvd,  Bronx,  NY 
10460,  USA).  Oryx  30:  150-156.  Densities  of  five 
bird  and  six  mammal  species  in  Tangkoko- 
Duasudara  Nature  Reserve  compared  between 
1979  and  1994:  hunting  responsible  for  pattern  of 
change  observed. 


THAILAND 

Pied  Cuckoo  on  Phuket  Island,  in  January  1995 

by  Hendrik  Jacobs  and  Niek  Martron,  (Kreyelerstraat 
22,  3950  Bocholt,  Belgium).  Dutch  Birding  18:  22. 
First  record  of  Clamator  jacobinus  for  Thailand. 


HOUSE  FOR  RENT 
FOR  BIRDING  IN 
NORTH  THAILAND 

Member  offers  house  for  rent  in 
the  foothills  of  Doi  Suthep-Pui, 
Chiang  Mai,  with  320  species  in 
close  proximity.  Fully  furnished, 
with  air-conditioned  bedrooms 
and  fitted  kitchen. 

£200  per  week  (10%  of  which  will 
be  donated  to  the  OBC 
Conservation  Fund),  with  the 
services  of  an  ornithological  guide 
available  for  a  further  £50  per 
week  plus  expenses. 

For  further  details  please  contact: 

Tony  Ball,  228/19  Moo  8, 
Umong  Soi  4,  Suthep  Road, 
Chiang  Mai  50200,  Thailand 
Tel  053  811004 
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Little-known  Oriental  bird 

Bristled  Grassbird  Chaetornis  striatus 



The  grasslands  of  the  Indian  subcontinent  harbour  a  number  of  globally  threatened  birds,  including 
the  (Great)  Indian  Bustard  Ardeotis  nigriceps  and  the  floricans  Eupodotis  bengalensis  and  E.  indica, 
which  have  all  been  the  subject  of  much  conservation  effort.  However,  the  Bristled  Grassbird 
Chaetornis  striatns,  although  treated  as  Vulnerable  in  Collar  et  al.,1  has  received  no  attention  from 
conservationists  so  far.  It  has  been  recorded  widely  in  India  and  marginally  in  Bangladesh,  Nepal 
and  Pakistan.  The  English  name  refers  to  five  strong  rictal  bristles  set  on  a  flap  of  skin,  which  can 
be  hinged  back  to  cover  the  eye,  presumably  an  adaptation  for  moving  through  the  dense  tufts  of 
sharp-leaved  grasses  in  which  the  bird  lives. 


Although  it  has  a  wide  distribution  in  the 
subcontinent  there  are  not  many  records  (only  32 
references  traced  with  original  information)  and 
only  a  handful  in  the  last  25  years,  including 
Bikram  GrewaTs  discovery  of  the  bird  in  Delhi 
this  year  (see  p.  43),  which  stimulated  the 
preparation  of  this  account.  Several  early  accounts 
referred  to  it  as  a  common  bird  so  it  seems  certain 
that  it  has  declined  drastically  in  recent  years. 

They  typically  keep  in  pairs  in  'coarse 
grassland  intermixed  with  low  thorny  bushes  of 
Zizyphus  [=  Ziziphus \  etc.,  Imperata  and  other  tall 
grasses  especially  in  swampy  areas,  and  also 
standing  rice  fields'.1  (No  other  author  mentions 
its  occurrence  in  rice  fields  and  this  habitat  may 
be  used  only  incidentally.)  It  may  behave  in  a 
skulking  and  elusive  manner  like  Rufous-rumped 
Grassbird  Graminicola  bengalensis  and  Striated 
Grassbird  Megalurus  striatus,  both  of  which  may 
occur  together  with  Chaetornis  in  some  places. 
However,  the  male  Bristled  Grassbird  has  a 
conspicuous  display  (as  described  by  Grewal3) 
which  should  make  the  species  easy  to  locate  in 
the  right  habitat;  in  fact,  Betham4  opined  that  'This 
bird  forced  itself  on  my  notice...',  and  Currie5 
noted  that  'this  is  not  a  bird  that  easily  escapes 
attention'.  The  display  'may  be  observed  the  year 
round  though  the  bird  is  more  noisy  and 
demonstrative  during  the  breeding  season'.2  The 
breeding  season  is  generally  from  May  to 
September,2  although  Cripps6  shot  a  female  off  a 
nest  on  21  March,  and  a  female  shot  on  13 
September  contained  a  nearly  full-sized  egg.7  The 
nest  is  a  ball  of  dry  grass  with  an  entrance  near  the 
top,  placed  on  the  ground,  or  near  to  the  ground, 
in  grass  up  to  1  m  tall.  Four  or  five  eggs  are  laid 
but  the  incubation  and  fledging  periods  are 
unknown.  The  female  apparently  is  alone 


responsible  for  incubation  because  the  'male  may 
be  seen  and  heard  at  all  hours  of  the  day,  soaring 
and  singing  round  his  wife  and  home'.8 

The  species  was  first  described  as  Megalurus? 
striatus  in  1841  by  Jerdon,9  who  'procured  a  single 
specimen  latley  [sic]  on  the  Neilgherries  [= 
Nilgiris].  It  was  shot  by  a  shikaree  who  said  that  he 
found  it  on  bushy  ground'.  Baker8  doubted  that  the 
species  occurred  in  the  Nilgiris,  and  all 
subsequently  collected  specimens  with  adequate 
collection  details  have  been  from  lower  altitudes 
(maximum  460  m,  Ali10).  Soon  after  Jerdon  had 
collected  the  first  specimen  Blyth11  'obtained  two 
curious  small  marsh  birds  in  the  bazaar'  -  the 
Calcutta  market  where  large  numbers  of  birds  of  a 
wide  variety  of  species  were  sold,  mainly  for  food. 
He  described  the  larger  one  as  Dasyornis  colluriceps, 
and  the  smaller  (a  female)  one  as  D.  locustelloides. 
Just  before  his  report  was  printed  he  must  have 
read  Jerdon's  description  of  striatus  because,  in  a 
footnote  he  refers  to  locustelloides  being  the  same  as 
striatus.  Two  years  later12  he  'obtained'  three  more 
specimens,  all  males,  of  the  larger  form  (from  the 
bazaar?)  and  decided  that  the  two  forms  were  male 
and  female  of  the  same  species. 

All  known  references  to  this  species  are 
summarised  below,  grouped  together  by  which 
country  (or  by  which  state  for  India)  to  which  they 
refer. 

BANGLADESH:  (6,  10,  11,  13-14);  INDIA: 
Andhra  Pradesh  (12-16);  Assam  (8,  14,  17-19); 
Bihar  (8, 14,  20-21);  Delhi  (23-25);  Gujarat  (2, 4, 14, 
26);  Haryana  (14,  27);  Karnataka  (8,  15);  Madhya 
Pradesh  (14,  28-30);  Maharashtra  (30-32); 

Meghalaya  (8,  33);  Orissa  (14,  28,  34-35);  Punjab 
(14,  36);  Tamil  Nadu  (9,  20);  Uttar  Pradesh  (7, 14, 
29,  37-38);  West  Bengal  (2,  8,  11,  13-15,  20,  29,  39- 
43);  NEPAL:  (44-46);  PAKISTAN:  (5,  8,  25,  47). 
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1:  Juvenile  Black-chinned  Monarch  Monarcha 
boanensis,  Boano  Island,  23  October  1991  (Photo:  C.W. 
Moeliker) 

2:  Adult  Black-chinned  Monarch  Monarcha  boanensis, 
Boano  Island,  2  November  1994  (Photo:  C.W. 
Moeliker) 

3  &  4:  Bristled  Grassbird  Chaetornis  striatus  (Photo: 
Otto  Pfister) 
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Black-chinned  Monarchs 
Monarcha  boanensis  on  Boano  Island 


The  genus  Monarcha  comprises  between  261  and 
312  passerine  species  which  occur  in  the  Indo- 
Pacific  and  Australian  region.  Their  distribution 
ranges  from  Sumbawa  to  the  Solomons  and  from 
the  Marianas  to  Melbourne.  Only  two  members  of 
the  genus  (Spectacled  Monarch  M.  trivirgatus  and 
Island  Monarch  M.  cinerascens )  are  widely 
distributed  throughout  this  area,  whereas  the 
others  are  restricted  to  certain  island  groups  or  are 
single-island  endemics.  In  Wallacea  and  the 
adjacent  Western  Papuan  Islands,  where  species 
diversity  and  island  endemism  is  greatest,  a  total 
of  13  species  occur2'3,  of  which  nine  are  island 
(group)  endemics.  Among  the  latter,  the  Black- 
chinned  Monarch  M.  boanensis  was,  until  recently, 
known  only  from  a  single  specimen  from  Boano 
Island  off  the  north-west  coast  of  Seram  in  the 
Moluccas  of  Indonesia  (2°  56'S,  127°  56'E;  Figure  1). 

The  bird  was  collected  in  May  1918  by  the 
Dutch  geological  Seram  expedition,  but  it  was  not 
until  1939  that  A.  C.  V.  van  Bemmel  examined  the 
specimen  in  the  Museum  Zoologicum  Bogoriense 
(MZB)  and  named  the  previously  unknown  black- 
and-white  flycatcher  Monarcha  trivirgata  boanensis 
van  Bemmel,  1939.4  In  the  taxonomic  treatment  of 
the  genus,  this  new  taxon  has  long  been 
overlooked56  or,  following  van  Bemmel,  it  was 
considered  conspecific  with  the  widespread 
Monarcha  trivirgatus 17  White  &  Bruce3  were  the 
first  to  assign  the  Black-chinned  Monarch  full 
species  status,  a  view  that  was  followed  by 
others,28  although  the  reasons  for  this  change 
remained  unclear. 

The  type  specimen  is  now  kept  in  the  National 
Museum  of  Natural  History  (RMNH),  Leiden,  the 
Netherlands.  There  G.  F.  Mees  pointed  out  a 
major  error  in  the  type  description:  a  white  rump 
was  attributed  to  the  specimen  (and  the  taxon)  but 
it  proved  to  be  black  after  the  displaced  flank 
feathers  were  put  back  in  their  original  position. 

The  prospect  that  this  single  specimen  would 
remain  the  only  record  of  the  species's  existence 
made  us  mount  four  expeditions  to  the  small  (149 
km2)  island  of  Boano.  The  first  two  (November 
1990)  covered  the  central  lowlands,  the  southern 
mangroves  and  the  north-eastern  and  south¬ 


western  coastal  forests.9  Both  searches  failed  to 
record  any  trace  of  the  bird.  In  October  1991  a 
third  survey  was  conducted.  Thie  time  we 
focused  on  the  mountains  in  the  WNW  part  of  the 
island.  Three  Black-chinned  Monarchs  were 
observed;  one  of  them,  a  juvenile,  was  mistnetted 
and  secured  for  the  collection  of  the  Natural 
History  Museum  Rotterdam  (NMR),  the 
Netherlands.10  A  fourth  expedition  took  place 
from  31  October  -  3  November  1994.  The  same 
area  where  the  species  was  rediscovered  in  1991 
was  again  surveyed.  Several  Black-chinned 
Monarchs  were  seen  and  an  adult  was  mistnetted, 
described,  measured  and  photographed.10 

In  1991  we  climbed  the  foothills  of  Gunung 
Tahun  (606  m,  the  highest  peak  of  the  island)  in  a 
SSE  direction  and  focused  on  an  approximately 
500  m  long  and  (at  its  maximum)  100  m  wide, 
gradually  ascending  and  narrowing  gorge-like 
stretch  of  semi-evergreen  secondary  forest  in  the 
foothills,  at  an  altitude  of  150  -  200  m.  There,  more 
undergrowth  occurred  and  the  vegetation  was 
more  lush  in  comparison  to  the  situation  higher 
up  the  mountain.  We  positioned  ourselves  at  the 
end  of  the  gorge  where  the  limestone  rocks  rose 
steeply,  overlooking  a  densely  grown  stretch  of 
forest,  with  trees  up  to  20  m  high  and  heavily 
leaved  undergrowth.  At  15.00  h  on  23  October 
three  apparently  monarchine  flycatchers,  were 
observed  foraging  in  the  undergrowth.  One  was 
coloured  strikingly  black-and-white,  the  other 
two  were  duller  with  dark  grey  upperparts.  They 
were  easily  identified  as  an  adult  and  two  juvenile 
Black-chinned  Monarchs.  The  three  birds  kept 
foraging  together  and  were  joined  a  few  minutes 
later  by  two  Northern  Fantails  Rhipidura 
rufiventris,  an  Ashy  Flowerpecker  Dicaeum 
vulneratum,  and  an  Island  Monarch.  The  three 
Black-chinned  Monarchs  mostly  kept  low  (0  -  2  m) 
in  the  undergrowth.  Their  feeding  action  was 
frantic:  dashing  up  and  down  the  vegetation 
(frequently  down  to  the  forest  floor)  with  fast 
lateral  movements  between  twigs  and  leaves. 
Tails  were  frequently  spread  while  feeding  but 
this  was  not  as  often  or  as  wide  or  as 
conspicuously  as  the  fantails. 
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Figure  1.  Buru  and  the  Seram 
island  group  (Moluccas, 
Indonesia)  with  the  location  of 
Boano  Island. 


The  adult  showed  a  striking  contrast  between 
black  upperparts  and  white  underparts,  a  black 
chin  and  clear  white  'cheeks'  extending 
(depending  on  posture  of  the  head)  around  the 
shoulder  and  contrasting  with  the  black  side  of 
the  head.  The  black  tail  had  conspicuous  white 
patches  on  the  outer  feathers  that  became 
apparent  when  spread.  The  closed  tail  only 
showed  the  white  lateral  patches  when  seen 
ventrally  (which  occurred  frequently).  Dorsally, 
the  closed  tail  appeared  all  black.  Under  some 
light  conditions  the  forehead,  loral  area  and  ear 
coverts  appeared  darker  (more  glossy  black)  than 
the  rest  of  the  black  upperparts,  giving  the  bird  a 
masked  appearance.  The  bill  was  greyish  blue,  the 
feet  grey  and  the  eye  dark.  The  white-spotted 
band  on  the  forehead,  present  in  the  type- 
specimen,  was  not  seen.  The  bird  was  silent,  but 
on  one  occasion  gave  a  barely  audible  short 
subdued  rasping  trill. 

The  juveniles  were  of  a  duller  colour  than  the 
adult  and  thus  less  easily  seen  in  the  vegetation. 
The  upperparts  and  tail  were  dark  slaty,  the 
remiges  greyish-brown,  clearly  contrasting  with 
the  slaty  colour  of  the  back,  scapulars  and  head. 
The  chin  was  blackish,  the  'cheeks'  white,  but  not 
as  striking  as  in  the  adult.  Below,  the  juveniles 
were  white  but  less  pure  than  the  adult.  The  tail 
was  tipped  white  laterally  and,  as  in  the  adult, 
this  was  only  visible  when  spread  or  seen 
ventrally.  The  dark  grey  bill  showed  a  striking 
yellow  base,  the  feet  were  light  grey  and  the  eye 
was  dark  and  strikingly  large.  Both  were  silent. 

At  17.00  h  we  checked  the  mistnets  and  found 
a  juvenile  caught  in  one  about  20  cm  above  the 
forest  floor.  While  the  bird  was  removed  from  the 
net,  the  adult  (with  the  other  juvenile  in  the 
vicinity)  approached  us  to  within  5  m  and  uttered 


a  rasping  alarm  call  'schrrwie,  schrrwie',  repeated 
continuously.  In  the  hand  the  juvenile  (Plate  1, 
page  48)  appeared  to  have  the  throat,  chest  and 
side  of  the  breast  white  with  a  salmon  wash, 
whereas  the  belly,  flanks,  vent  and  undertail- 
coverts  were  pure  white.  The  central  tail-feathers 
(Tl-2)  and  uppertail-coverts  were  blackish-grey 
and  clearly  darker  than  the  rest  of  the  tail  and 
other  upper-parts.  The  outer  pairs  (T3-6)  were 
dark  greyish-brown  and  T4-6  were  tipped  white 
(Table  1). 

Analysis  of  the  stomach  contents  revealed  the 
remains  of  three  prey  groups:  25%  Heteroptera 
(bugs),  mostly  one  abundant  small  species  (4-6 
mm);  35%  Coleoptera  (beetles),  small  species  (2-4 
mm)  and  25%  larvae  of  indeterminate  insect 
groups,  probably  also  Heteroptera  and 
Coleoptera.  All  prey  types  represent  ground¬ 
dwelling  species  or  species  from  a  hard,  probably 
woody  substrate. 

In  1994  the  known  Monarcha  habitat  was  more 
densely  vegetated  compared  to  1991.  More 
epiphytes  occurred  and  the  understorey  contained 
dense  thickets  of  bamboo  Dendrocalamus  sp.,  fig 
Ficus  sp.,  and  coffee  Coffea  sp.  On  31  October  at 
17.40  h,  barely  half  an  hour  after  we  had  started 
our  observations,  we  were  startled  by  some  harsh 
Monarcha  calls.  Among  a  flock  of  about  eight 
birds,  consisting  of  Arctic  Warblers  Phylloscopus 
borealis,  Northern  Fantails  and  a  juvenile 
Moluccan  Flycatcher  Myiagra  galeata,  we 
discovered  two  adult  Black-chinned  Monarchs  in 
a  densely  leaved  tree  at  a  height  of  about  6  m.  The 
birds  did  not  forage  actively,  but  slowly  moved 
between  the  branches  and  leaves.  One  bird  uttered 
a  song  twice:  a  clear  'tjuuu-tjuuiT,  immediately 
followed  by  a  soft  monotonous  buzzing  trill  which 
faded  away  after  about  six  seconds  and  during 
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Table  1.  Extent  of  white  in  the  black  tail  of  three  specimens  o/Monarcha  boanensis  in  mm  measured  from  the  tip  of  each 
rectrix,  together  with  the  relative  amount  (in  %)  of  white  in  each  rectrixand  (T6/T1)  the  relative  length  ofT6  in  %  (Tl-100%) 
[T1  =  inner  (longest)  pair,  T6  =  outer  (shortest)  pair;  in  =  inner  web;  out  =  outer  web;  -  =  100%  black] 


T1 

in  out 

(%> 

T2 

in  out 

(%> 

T3 

in  out 

<%) 

T4 

in  out 

<%) 

T5 

in  out 
(%> 

T6 

in  out 
<%) 

T6/T1 

adult  male 

RMNH  14055  (type) 

(0) 

(0)1 

16  282 
(32) 

28  34 
(54) 

35  40 
(58) 

33  37 
(56) 

84% 

adult 

2-XI-1 994 

(0) 

(0) 

8  14 
(18) 

22  20 
(34) 

29  27 
(47) 

31  28 
(52) 

?3 

juvenile  female 

NMR  999700105 

(0) 

(0) 

(0) 

15  13 
(21) 

20  20 
(30) 

23  16 
(31) 

87% 

1  left  T2  with  white  spot  on  tip  of  outer  web 

2  both  T3  with  black  spot  on  the  edge  of  tip  of  outer  web 

3  T1  longest,  outer  rectrices  not  fully  grown  (tail  moulting) 


which  the  monarch  moved  its  bill  upwards  to  a 
vertical  position.  The  buzzing  part  of  the  song 
resembled  the  song  of  a  Savi's  Warbler  Locustella 
luscinioides.  The  birds  did  not  get  lower  than  3  m, 
the  song  being  performed  at  a  height  of  about  6  m. 
The  next  day,  knowing  the  song,  the  Black- 
chinned  Monarchs  were  easy  to  locate.  The  first 
one  was  heard  at  07.15  h,  about  halfway  along  the 
gorge,  and  the  second  one  was  heard  and  seen  at 
09.15  h  at  the  narrow  end  of  the  gorge  in  the  trees 
against  the  mountain  wall.  The  latter  bird 
displayed  the  frantic  feeding  behaviour  close  to 
the  limestone  rocks.  At  08.30  h  an  adult,  moulting 
its  remiges  and  rectrices,  was  mistnetted  10  cm 
above  the  forest  floor  (Plate  2,  page  48).  As  in  the 
type-specimen,  the  white  in  the  tail  was  restricted 
to  the  tips  of  the  outer  four  rectrices  (Table  1).  At 
the  end  of  the  afternoon  an  adult  and  a  juvenile 
were  seen  foraging  at  ground  level  at  the  edge  of 
a  clearing.  The  juvenile  had  the  same  plumage 
features  as  the  1991  individuals,  except  for  an 
orange-buff  breast  (salmon-washed  white  in  1991). 

That  day,  during  10  hours  of  observation,  on 
six  occasions  a  single  individual  and  once  two 
Black-chinned  Monarchs  were  sighted  for  about 
30-60  seconds  each.  In  two  of  the  adults  white 
markings  on  the  forehead  were  seen.  The 
captured  adult  also  showed  this  feature  although 
it  was  poorly  marked  and  it  would  probably  be 
hard  to  see  in  the  field. 

On  2  November  the  first  singing  Monarchs 
were  heard  at  06.00  h,  the  song  being  repeated  no 
more  than  five  times.  Although  the  morning 
chorus  of  Red-cheeked  Parrots  Geoffroyus  geoffroyi 
and  Yellow-bellied  Sunbirds  Nectarinia  jugnlaris 


was  deafening,  the  characteristic  buzzing  trill  of 
the  monarchs  could  be  heard  rather  easily  at  short 
range,  although  the  birds  themselves  were  hard  to 
find.  The  late  afternoon  proved  to  be  the  most 
rewarding  time  to  see  them.  At  that  time  the  noisy 
mixed  feeding-flocks  that  seemed  to  descend 
from  higher  up  the  mountain  were  always  joined 
by  one  or  two  individuals.  Locating  foraging 
solitary  birds  in  the  dense  understorey  was 
difficult  and  time-consuming.  As  only  one  or  two 
birds  were  seen  at  a  time,  the  total  number  of 
individuals  was  hard  to  establish.  We  estimate  the 
number  of  adult  Black-chinned  Monarchs  present 
in  The  gorge'  during  the  1994  survey  was  between 
5  and  10  individuals. 

With  regard  to  the  total  remaining  habitat  and 
surviving  numbers  of  the  species,  we  expect  that 
the  bird  inhabits  other  patches  of  lush  secondary 
forest  in  the  mountainous  part  of  the  island.  As 
this  comprises  approximately  70  km2  (about  half 
the  island's  surface)  of  which  only  a  small  fraction 
(probably  less  than  20%)  forms  suitable  habitat, 
we  estimate  the  current  population  size  is  a 
maximum  of  100-200  individuals.  Being  a  single¬ 
island  endemic  on  a  small  island,  it  is  rather 
obvious  that  the  Black-chinned  Monarch  is  listed 
as  vulnerable  to  extinction.11  It  should  be  noted 
though  that  the  restricted  extent  of  the  habitat  has 
probably  existed  for  centuries,  as  early  explorers 
already  judged  the  vegetation  of  Boano  as  being 
poor:  'nowhere  a  forest,  just  high  grass  with 
lonely  trees,  especially  kayaputi'.12  It  even  seems 
probable  that  the  species  has  been  able  to  survive 
for  thousands  of  years,  even  though  its  total 
population  is  quite  small. 
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The  rediscovery  of  the  Black-chinned  Monarch 
provided  some  additional  details  of  the  adult 
plumage  and  new  data  on  the  juvenile.  This, 
together  with  a  study  of  skins  of  its  congeners,10 
has  somewhat  clarified  its  rather  misty  taxonomic 
position.  We  conclude  that  the  Black-chinned 
Monarch  is  closer  to  the  pied  species-group  (M. 
manadensis-loricatus-leucurus-everetti )  than  to  the 
M.  trivirgatus  group.  But  the  taxon  also  possesses 
some  intermediate  features  such  as  the  white 
spotted  forehead  (only  present  in  M.  t.  diadematus 
from  Obi)  and  the  white-tipped  black  tail  which 
is  close  to  the  Black-bibbed  Monarch  M.  mundus 
(a  black-grey-white  species)  and  the  White-tipped 
Monarch  M.  everetti,  differing  totally  from  the 
other  pied  taxas  which  show  a  black-tipped  white 
tail.  Given  this  intermediate  position,  the  already 
widely  used  full  species  status  of  the  Black- 
chinned  Monarch  is  best  retained.  A  challenge  for 
further  study  would  be  Kelang  and  Manipa,  small 
islands  that  neighbour  Boano  and  form  stepping- 
stones  between  Seram  and  Burn.  The  presence  of 
Monarcha  taxa  there  would  throw  a  new  light  on 
the  complex  taxonomy  of  the  genus.  So  far,  none 
have  been  recorded  and  our  brief  visit  to  Kelang 
did  not  yield  any  monarch  either. 
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Grey  teals  in  Asia 


Grey  teal  are  widespread  in  parts  of  Asia  but  are  poorly  understood  and  badly  under-recorded. 
Although  increasing  numbers  of  ornithologists  are  visiting  the  range  of  these  ducks,  in  particular 
Indonesia,  the  traditional  view  that  these  teal  are  poorly  differentiated  forms  of  the  abundant  and 
highly  dispersive  Grey  Teal  Anas  gracilis  appears  to  have  led  to  their  being  considered  nothing 
more  than  interesting  extras  in  the  avifauna.  It  is  now,  however,  common  practice  to  consider  all 
the  austral  teal  as  distinct  species.1  The  need  to  record  fully  their  distribution,  behaviour  and  status 
has  increased  accordingly. 


There  are  eight  species  of  small,  drab  dabbling 
ducks  centered  on  Australasia  and  Indonesia 
collectively  known  as  'austral  teals'.  They  form 
two  apparently  distinct  sub-groupings:  firstly. 
Chestnut  Teal  A.  castanea  (Australia),  Brown  Teal 
A.  chlorotis  (New  Zealand),  and  the  Flightless  teals 
A.  aucklandica  (Auckland  Islands)  and  A.  nesiotis 
(Campbell  Islands):  secondly,  the  four  grey  teals, 
Madagascar  Teal  A.  bernieri  (Madagascar), 
Andaman  Island  Teal  A.  albogularis,  Indonesian 
Teal  A.  gibberifrons  and  Grey  Teal  A.  gracilis 
(Indonesia  and  Australia).  It  is  the  three  Asian 
species  that  are  dealt  with  in  this  paper. 

Identification  of  Asian  grey  teals 

The  Asian  grey  teals  are  small,  40-45  cm, 
uniformly  greyish-brown,  mottled  dabbling 
ducks  with  relatively  large  heads,  slender  necks 
and  fine  bills.  The  cap  appears  darker  than  the 
face.  Sexes  are  similar,  although  males  have 
steeper  foreheads  than  females,  a  feature 
discernible  in  the  field.  Enlarged  foreheads  are 
diagnostic  of  grey  teals  and  this  reaches  its 
r  extreme  with  the  quite  spectacularly  bulbous 
forehead  of  the  Indonesian  Teal.2 

The  bills  are  greenish-blue,  legs  grey  and  eyes 
reddish,  often  a  striking  crimson.  The  speculum, 
bordered  by  a  large  wedge-shaped  area  of  white 
on  the  greater  coverts,  is  black  with  an  iridescent 
green  centre  and  white  trailing  edge.  In  flight,  this 
distinctive  wing  pattern  of  all  three  species  makes 
these  otherwise  drab  little  ducks  unmistakable. 

Grey  teals  are  active  foragers,  dabbling  or 
occasionally  diving  for  food,  or  wading  shelduck- 
like  in  the  shallows.  They  can  be  equally  active  on 
land  and  regularly  perch.  They  may  feed 
throughout  the  night  especially  on  moonlit  nights, 
roosting  during  the  day.  Although  usually  seen  in 
pairs,  large  flocks  can  develop  outside  the 


breeding  season.  They  rarely  associate  with  other 
wildfowl  species,  although  they  may  be  seen 
feeding  or  roosting  with  whistling-ducks 
Dendrocygna.  Grey  teals  are  not  timid  and  the 
males  can  be  quite  pugnacious. 

In  Asia,  grey  teals  are  unlikely  to  be  mistaken 
for  any  other  ducks.  The  females  of  migratory 
Holarctic  species  such  as  Common  Teal  A.  crecca 
or  Garganey  A.  querquedula  are  more  robust  and 
forage  lower  in  the  water.  They  have  more 
pronounced  patterning  to  the  feathers,  the  bills 
are  more  spatulate  and  their  eyes  browner. 
Whistling  ducks  may  mix  with  grey  teals  but  are 
larger,  stand  more  erect  and  have  longer  necks 
and  larger  bills. 

The  Chestnut  Teal  from  Australia  is  highly 
dispersive,  especially  the  juveniles,  and  has  been 
recorded  in  Papua  New  Guinea.  This  species  is 
dimorphic,  but  females  are  extremely  difficult  to 
differentiate  from  the  Grey  Teal.  The  Chestnut 
female  is  a  little  'warmer'  in  colouration,  whereas 
the  Grey  has  a  paler  chin  and  upper  throat. 

Voice 

Male  grey  teal  issue  a  range  of  soft,  whistling  calls 
often  reminiscent  of  whistling-ducks.  The  females 
use  soft  clucking  notes,  or  a  harsh  quack. 

Habitat 

Grey  teals  breed  around  quiet,  wooded  wetlands 
often  in  flooded  forest.  They  will  feed  in  lakes  and 
along  rivers  and  estuaries,  on  exposed  shorelines 
and  mudbanks,  in  flooded  fields  and  in  rice 
paddies.  Breeding  is  probably  seasonal,  in 
contrast  to  the  traditional  view  of  Grey  Teal  as  an 
arid  country  specialist,  (which  it  is  in  large  parts 
of  Australia).  In  tropical  areas  breeding  is 
triggered  by  the  onset  of  seasonal  rainfall,  birds 
moving  to  breeding  sites  as  water  levels  increase. 
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&  2:  Grey  Teal  Anas  gracilis 
hoto:  H.  Glyn  Young). 

Andaman  Island  Teal  Anas 
bogularis  (Photo:  Frank  S.  Todd). 

&  5:  Indonesian  Teal  Anas 
bberifrons  (Photo:  Frank  S.  Todd). 


Production  of  this  colour  plate  has 
been  sponsored  by  Leica  Cameras 
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FEATURE:  ASIAN  GREY  TEALS 


Dispersal,  particularly  towards  the  coast,  begins 
as  levels  drop.  Post-breeding  flocks  regularly 
develop,  mostly  in  estuaries  and  on  the  coast  and 
particularly  in  mangroves. 

ANDAMAN  ISLAND  TEAL 

Identification 

The  Andaman  Island  Teal  has  soft  brown 
upperparts,  with  paler  edges  to  the  body  feathers 
giving  it  a  scaled  appearance.  On  the  head  there  are 
varying  amounts  of  white  from  the  upper  neck  and 
throat  to  the  face.  Almost  the  whole  head  of  some 
adults  may  be  pure  white,  although  the  crown 
always  remains  brown.  The  white  areas  possibly 
increase  with  the  bird's  age  and  may  be  the  result 
of  in-breeding  within  small  isolated  populations. 

Distribution  and  status 

Andaman  Island  Teal  have  been  recorded  on  Great 
Cocos,  North  Reef,  Interview,  Landfall,  Havelock, 
Middle  and  South  Andaman,  and  many  smaller 
islands  (Figure  l).3-5  Some  populations  may  be 
dispersive,  with  birds  only  occurring  on  some  of 
these  islands  after  breeding  ends.6  There  have 
been  no  records  from  the  Nicobar  Islands; 
however  there  is  a  record  of  a  single  bird  with  a 


flock  of  whistling-ducks  shot  near  Bassein, 
Myanmar.7  Nests  have  been  found  in  August  .7 

The  variation  of  head  patterning  led  to  the 
recognition  of  two  subspecies:  A.  a.  albogularis 
from  the  southern  Andamans,  which  has  only  a 
small  white  ring  around  the  eye,  and  A.  a 
leucopareus  from  North  Reef  and  probably 
Middle  Andaman,  which  has  varying  amounts  of 
white  on  the  face,  and  is  often  white-headed.4 
These  two  subspecies  are,  however,  no  longer 
considered  valid. 

Andaman  Island  Teal  once  numbered 
thousands  in  historical  times,  and  were  common 
around  Port  Blair.  Recent  surveys,  however,  have 
uncovered  a  picture  of  dramatic  decline,  with 
only  50  recorded  in  1992-1993.  Although  some 
areas  cannot  be  surveyed  because  of  travel 
restrictions  in  the  Andamans,  an  estimated 
population  of  no  more  than  500  birds  survives.58 
Declines  have  followed  hunting,  disturbance  and 
the  increasing  reclamation  of  wetlands  for 
agriculture.  There  are  several  reserves  in  the 
archipelago  but  these  do  not  afford  the  bird 
adequate  protection.  All  conservation  measures 
must  be  enforced  effectively  if  this  unique  little 
duck  is  to  survive. 

INDONESIAN  TEAL 

Identification 

Enlarged  frontal  bones  of  the  skull  give  rise  to  a 
grossly  enlarged,  bulbous  forehead  that  makes 
Indonesian  Teal  distinctive.  This  is  more 
pronounced  in  males,  although  it  is  present  in 
females.2  Indonesian  Teal  may  be  almost  russet  in 
colouration,  and  are  much  browner  than  the 
slightly  larger  Grey  Teal.9 

c 

Distribution  and  status 

Indonesian  Teal  have  been  recorded  in  south-east 
Borneo  (Pulau  Jawa,  Kalimantan),3  southern 
Sumatra  (where  breeding  not  recorded),10  Java, 
Bali,  Lombok,  Sumbawa,  Sumba,  Flores,  Roti  and 
Sulawesi  (including,  Salayar,  Muna,  Buton,  and 
Sula),  Timor  and  Wetar.911  Grey  teals  not 
identified  to  species  have  also  been  recorded  in 
Ambon,  Kai  and  Tanimbar.  The  exact  status  of 
Indonesian  Teal  is  unknown  (Figure  2).  It  appears 
very  adaptable,  and  is  very  common  in  some 
areas  with  sizeable  numbers  being  discovered  in 
new  localities  in  recent  years.3  However,  pressure 
from  hunting  and  the  destruction  of  mangroves 
undoubtedly  threaten  some  populations.9 


Figure  1.  Historical  range  of  the  Andaman  Teal. 
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Figure  2.  Ranges  of 
Sunda  Teal  (black) 
and  Grey  Teal  (grey 
shading).  The  boxed 
area  represents  the 
overlap  between 
species  where 
identification  not 
confirmed  and 
hybridisation 
suspected. 


Identification 

Male  Grey  Teal  have  a  more  steeply  sloping 
forehead  than  the  female,  but  they  lack  the  bulbous 
profile  of  Indonesian  Teal.  If  sex  can  be  determined 
by  call,  even  single  Grey  amongst  flocking 
Indonesian  Teal  can  be  identified.  Lone  unsexed 
birds,  which  are  luckily  rare  in  grey  teals,  may 
prove  hard  to  identify. 

Distribution  and  status 

Widespread  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  Grey 
Teal  breed  in  reasonable  numbers  in  New  Guinea 
and  New  Britain.  Outside  of  these  areas  the 
identification  of  the  exact  species  or  its  status  has 
not  always  been  confirmed.  Grey  Teal  are  found 
in  Aru  and  Kai,  and  have  been  recorded  in 
Ambon,  Tanimbar  and  Timor  (Figure  2). 311  It  is 
possible  that  Indonesian  and  Grey  Teal  occur 
sympatrically  in  some  of  these  islands,  and  that 
they  may  hybridise.  Numbers  or  status  of  Grey 
Teal  outside  of  Australasia  have  never  been 
estimated. 
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1:  Velvet-fronted 
Nuthatch  Sitta 
frontalis,  Tai  Po  Kau, 
Hong  Kong  April 
1992. 

Potentially  the  first- 
ever  record  of  this 
species  in  Singapore 
was  reported  on  14 
July  1996.  (Photo: 
John  Holmes). 

2:  Ward's  Trogon 
Harpactes  zuardi. 
Possibly  the  most 
westerly  ever  record, 
Danjec,  Bhutan,  1 
May  1996.  (Photo: 
John  Holmes). 


i 


3:  Himalayan  Griffon 
Gyps  himalayensis.  The 
immature  bird  taken 
into  captivity  in 
Peninsular  Malaysia 
in  January  1995. 
(Photo:  Allen 
Jeyarajasingam). 

4  &  5:  Himalayan 
Griffons  Gyps 
himalayensis.  These 
individuals  were  part 
of  a  party  of  5 
photographed  in 
Bukit  Timah  Nature 
Reserve,  Singapore  in 
January  1992.  (Photo: 
Morten  Strange). 
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From  the  Field 

Compiled  by  Craig  Robson 


GUIDELINES  FOR  CONTRIBUTORS 

These  are  largely  unconfirmed  records  covering  the  period  from  September  1995  to  May  1996.  We 
urge  that  if  they  have  not  already  done  so,  contributors  provide  full  details  to  the  relevant  regional 
organisations  in  due  course. 


BANGLADESH 

Four  new  species  were  found  during  winter 
1995/96;  an  adult  White-tailed  Eagle  Haliaeetus 
albicilla  along  the  Jamuna  river  north  of 
Gaibandha  on  2  January  (PT),  a  pair  of  Slaty-blue 
Flycatchers  Ficedula  tricolor  and  a  male  White¬ 
tailed  Rubythroat  Luscinia  pectoralis  tschebaiewi  by 
Tangua  Haor,  NE  Bangladesh  on  19-20  February 
(PT,DJ,RH)  and  an  Oriental  Reed-Warbler 
Acrocephalus  orientalis  trapped  at  the  same  site  on 
19  February  (PT,DJ).  Other  rarities  at  this  site 
during  18-20  February  (PT,DJ,RH)  included  four 
Northern  Lapwings  Vanellus  vanellus  (third 
record  for  Bangladesh),  a  single  Rufous-gorgeted 
Flycatcher  Ficedula  strophiata  and  an  Indian  Blue 
Robin  L.  brunnea  (both  second  records), 
Lanceolated  Warbler  Locustella  lanceolate  (third 
record)  and  numbers  of  Baillon's  Crake  Porzana 
pusilla,  Spotted  Bush-Warbler  Bradypterus 
thoracicus,  Brown  Bush-Warbler  B.  luteoventris 
and  Fallas's  Grasshopper  Warbler  L.  certhiola. 
Elsewhere,  during  the  same  period,  there  was  a 
single  Pin-tailed  Green-Pigeon  Treron  apicauda 
(second  record)  in  Rema-Kalenga  Wildlife 
Sanctuary  in  late  December  (AK),  five  Western 
Reef-Egrets  Egretta  gularis  on  Egg  Island, 
adjoining  the  Sundarbans  on  7  November  (DJ),  an 
Eyebrowed  Thrush  Turdus  obscurus  (fourth 
record)  at  West  Bhanugach  Reserve  Forest  on  22 
February  (PT,RH),  an  immature  male  White- 
browed  Shortwing  Brachypteryx  montana  (second 
record)  at  Satcheri  Reserve  Forest  on  2  December 
(DJ),  a  Dark-sided  Flycatcher  Muscicapa  sibirica 
(fourth  record)  on  Egg  Island  on  7  November  (DJ) 
and  a  Slaty-backed  Forktail  Enicurus  schistaceus 
(third  record)  in  West  Bhanugach  Reserve  Forest 
on  11  February  (NB,RH).  There  was  also  an 
interesting  influx  of  Snowy-browed  Flycatchers 
Ficedula  hyperythra  at  West  Bhanugach  and  Satcheri 
Reserve  Forests  during  25  November-2  March 


(NB,RH,DJ,PT,RWa)  as  well  as  a  single  bird  at 
Dhamoirhat,  by  the  Indian  border  in  the  far  west 
of  the  country,  on  25  November.  A  calling 
Hodgson's  Frogmouth  Batrachostomus  hodgsoni  at 
Modhupur  Forest  on  6  January  (DJ,RH,NB),  was 
the  first  recent  record,  confirming  that  this  is  the 
premier  site  for  nightbirds  in  the  country. 


BHUTAN 

A  birdwatching  tour  during  March  and  April 
(KDB/VENT)  turned  up  no  less  than  six  new 
records  for  the  country:  a  male  Common  Pochard 
Ay  thy  a  ferine  along  the  Mo  Chu,  near  Tashitang, 
a  singing  Banded  Bay  Cuckoo  Cacomantis 
sonneratii  below  Deothang  (ca.  395  m  elevation) 
on  8  April,  a  flock  of  ca.  200  Common  Swifts  Apus 
apus  flying  northwards,  ca.  5  km  east  of  Deothang 
(ca.  1,065  m),  a  flock  of  ten  Pied  Avocets 
Recurvirostra  avosetta  and  four  Brown-headed 
Gulls  Earns  brunnicephalus  along  the  Wangdi  Chu 
on  26  March,  and  an  adult  Tawny  Eagle  Acjuila 
rapax  over  Ura,  Bumthang  (ca.  2,440  m)  on  1  April. 
Also  of  great  interest  was  the  sighting  of  a  female 
of  the  little-known  western  subspecies  of  Blyth's 
Tragopan  Tragopan  blythii  molesworthi  below 
Narphang  (ca.  2,500  m),  Tashigang-Somdrup 
Jonkhar  road  on  6  April;  feathers  from  a  male  (to 
be  confirmed)  had  previously  been  found  along 
the  Limithang  Road  (2,195  m).  Other  interesting 
records  during  the  tour  included  the  following 
species  seen  along  the  Wangdi  Chu:  flocks  of  20 
Bar-headed  Geese  Anser  indicus  and  32  Common 
Shelducks  Tadorna  tadorna  on  25  March  (the  latter 
was  also  recorded  in  1995  by  KDB)  and  72  Great 
Black-headed  Gulls  L.  ichthyaetus  on  26  March 
and  up  to  ten  breeding-plumaged  Great  Crested 
Grebes  Podiceps  cristatus  on  26-27  March  (the 
second  record).  A  single  Blyth's  Kingfisher 
Alcedo  Hercules  along  the  Jonkhar  Chu  (ca.  305  m) 
on  9  April  and  a  white  male  Asian  Paradise- 
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Flycatcher  Terpsiphone  paradisi,  holding  territory 
below  Deothang  (ca.  305  m)  on  8  April,  were  also 
noteworthy.  Survey  work  in  Jigme  Dorji  National 
Park  this  spring  (Cl,  TI)  turned  up  a  Bay-backed 
Shrike  Lanins  vittatus  between  Soe  and  Jangothang 
(3,760  m)  on  8  May,  the  first  for  Bhutan,  as  well  as 
an  unusually  high  elevation  record.  Other  new 
upper  elevation  limits  for  species  were  noted  with 
records  of  a  single  Eurasian  Wryneck  Jynx 
torquilla  at  Laya  (3,750  m)  on  24  April,  an  Asian 
Emerald  Cuckoo  Chrysococcyx  maculatus  above 
Gasa  (2,745  m)  on  22  April,  a  Brown  Shrike  L. 
cristatus  at  Jangothang  (4,100  m)  on  9  May,  a  male 
Rufous-bellied  Niltava  Niltava  sundara  near  Soe 
(3,540  m)  on  11  May  and  a  male  Blue-throated 
Flycatcher  Cyornis  rubeculoides  between  Soe  and 
Shana  (3,045  m)  on  12  May.  A  male  Ward's  Trogon 
Harpactes  wardi  below  Damjee  (2,060  m)  on  1  May 
could  be  the  most  westerly  record  to  date  (Plate  1 
p.58)  and  a  Bar-winged  Wren-Babbler  Spelaeornis 
troglodytoides  near  Koina  (3,330  m)  on  25  April  is 
definitely  the  westernmost  record. 


CAMBODIA 

A  male  Green  Peafowl  Pavo  muticus  was  seen  for 
sale  in  Phum  Chouay,  Taveng  District, 
Ratanakhiri  Province  in  mid-March  and  a 
population  was  reported  10  km  to  the  north  along 
the  Tabok  stream,  a  tributary  of  the  Sesan  river  (IB 
per  TE).  Three  White-shouldered  Ibises  Pseudibis 
davisoni  were  seen  in  wetlands  1  km  north  of  the 
Sesan  river,  near  Phum  Chouay  on  12  March  (IB 
per  TE).  Observations  across  the  Mekong  river 
from  the  Laos  bank  during  29  April-4  May  (TE) 
resulted  in  two  new  species  for  the  country.  Red- 
vented  Barbet  Megalaima  lagrandieri  and  White¬ 
winged  Tern  Chlidonias  leucopterus. 


HONG  KONG 

Notable  records  from  the  latter  part  of  1995 
(HKBS)  included  a  surprising  first,  a  Brown¬ 
chested  Flycatcher  Rhinomyias  brunneata  at  Kap 
Lung  on  16-20  September.  Other  rarities  during 
this  period  included  single  Brown  Bush-Warblers 
Bradypterus  luteoventris  at  Shao  Lo  Tung  on  28 
October  and  18-19  November  (third  and  fourth 
records),  single  Manchurian  Reed-Warblers 
Acrocephalus  (agricola)  tangorum  at  Mai  Po  on  18- 
20  September  and  Long  Valley  on  23  September 
(second  and  third  records)  and  single  female  or 
immature  Black-headed  Buntings  Emberiza 


melanocephala  at  Lut  Chau  on  27  October  and  Mai 
Po  on  6-9  November,  the  first  accepted  records  for 
Hong  Kong.  Records  for  early  1996  (HKBS  unless 
stated)  included  possible  White-tailed  Leaf- 
Warblers  Phylloscopus  davisoni  at  Tai  Po  Kau  on  14 
January  (RL)  and  along  the  Kap  Lung  Forest  trail 
on  22  January  (DD),  a  female  Thick-billed  Green- 
Pigeon  Treron  curvirostra  (second  record)  found 
dead  at  Kadoorie  Farm  &  Botanical  Gardens  on  15 
January,  a  Paddyfield  Warbler  A.  agricola  (second 
record)  at  Mai  Po  on  13  February,  a  single  Yellow- 
streaked  Warbler  P.  armandii  by  Sek  Kong 
Catchment  on  9-10  January  (fifth  record)  and  two 
Reed  Buntings  E.  schoeniclus  trapped  at  Mai  Po  on 
18  February.  Other  good  records  included  an 
astonishing  count  of  809  Oriental  Turtle-Doves 
Streptopelia  orientalis  going  to  roost  in  Mai  Po 
mangroves  on  3  January  and  a  single  Long-billed 
Dowitcher  Limnodromus  scolopaceus  at  Tsim  Bei 
Tsui  on  21  January  (JH).  23  Dalmatian  Pelicans 
Pelecanus  crispus  in  Deep  Bay  on  6  January 
indicated  a  possible  recovery  since  1989. 


INDIA 

The  only  interesting  records  received  were  of  five 
Ferruginous  Pochards  Aythya  nyroca  and  two  or 
three  Marsh  Babblers  Pellorneum  palustre  in  Dibru 
Saikhowa  reserve,  east  Assam  in  February /March 
(DA)  and  a  male  and  two  female  Scarlet  Finches 
Haematospiza  sipahi  in  the  Mangoli  Valley,  near 
Naini  Tal,  Uttar  Pradesh  on  29  December  (SH/ 
BIRDQUEST). 


White-shouldered  Ibis 


Pseudibis  davisoni  by 
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INDONESIA 

Java 

A  single  Red  Collared-Dove  Streptopelia 
tranquebarica  on  Pulau  Dua  on  3  December  (SvB) 
and  a  male  Siberian  Blue  Robin  Luscinia  cyane  on 
Gunung  Gede,  W  Java,  on  10  April  (TL),  were 
both  firsts  for  Java.  On  Mount  Merapi,  C  Java, 
during  11-16  November  (SvB)  records  of  Javan 
Tesia  Tesia  superciliaris  and  Javan  Fulvetta  Alcippe 
pyrrhoptera,  both  common,  provided  eastward 
range  extensions.  Also  of  interest  were  one  or  two 
Blue-and-white  Flycatchers  Cyanoptila  cyanomelana 
above  Trawas,  Mojokerto,  E  Java,  on  28  February 
(NI,SvB). 

Kalimantan 

A  week-long  expedition  to  the  summit  of  Mount 
Lunjut,  Kayan  Mentarang  Reserve,  E  Kalimantan, 
in  March/April  (SvB,PN),  resulted  in  the 
discovery  of  the  following  new  montane  residents 
for  Indonesian  Borneo:  Whitehead's  Trogon 
Harpactes  whiteheadi,  Golden-naped  Barbet 
Megalaima  pulcherrima,  Eyebrowed  Jungle- 
Flycatcher  Rhinomyias  gularis  and  White-browed 
Shortwing  Brachypteryx  montana  (the  first  three 
also  new  for  Indonesia).  Also  of  interest  here  and 
in  nearby  areas  were  a  single  Eastern  Marsh 
Harrier  Circus  spilonotus  at  Tanjung  Selor  airstrip 
on  26  March  (first  for  Kalimantan),  single  Besras 
Accipiter  virgatus  over  the  summit  of  Mount 
Lunjut  and  heard  calling  near  Long  Pujungan, 
and  three  Tawny-breasted  Parrotfinches  Erythrura 
hyperythra  feeding  in  the  unlikely  location  of  a  rice 
field  near  Long  Alango  airstrip  on  17  April. 

Madura 

During  a  visit  on  3-6  March  (SvB)  a  flock  of  at 
least  170  Milky  Storks  Mycteria  cinerea  was 
located  on  salt  and  shrimp  ponds  near  Sumenep 
along  with  a  roosting  flock  of  several  hundred 
Garganey  Anas  querquedula.  Also  of  interest  were 
breeding-plumaged  Asian  Golden  Weavers 
Ploceus  hypoxanthus ,  currently  only  known  to 
breed  in  W  Java. 

Seram 

In  early  1996  (KDB)  a  juvenile  Little  Eagle 
Hieraaetus  morphnoides  was  seen  in  central  Seram 
(ca.  700  m  elevation),  the  second  record  for 
Wallacea. 

Sumatra 

A  single  Two-barred  Warbler  Phylloscopus 


(trochiloides)  plumbeitarsus,  observed  in  a  mixed- 
species  flock  along  the  Kerinci  Seblat  National 
Park  boundary,  Bengkulu,  on  20-25  January  (SvB), 
was  the  first  for  Sumatra  and  Indonesia. 
Selectively  logged  forest  bordering  this  national 
park  in  Jambi  Province  was  visited  for  a  WWF/ 
CIFOR  survey  during  5-17  January  (SvB).  Finsch's 
Bulbul  Alophoixus  finschii,  previously  only  known 
from  a  few  north  Sumatran  specimens,  was  found 
to  be  locally  common  and  a  single  Jerdon's  Baza 
Aviceda  jerdoni  was  also  seen. 

Sulawesi 

The  following  sightings  of  the  endangered 
Yellow-crested  Cockatoo  Cacatua  sulphurea 
sulphurea  were  made  during  an  expedition  to 
Rawa  Aopa  Watumohai  National  Park,  SE 
Sulawesi,  in  autumn  1995  (JW  et  al .):  a  group  of 
five  flying  south  over  the  Sungai  Pampea  on  21 
September,  a  single  bird  at  Sungai  Mempaho  on 
23  September,  a  single  over  Lanowulu  Enclave  on 
27  September,  flocks  of  19,  12  and  8  over  the 
Sungai  Mempaho  on  7,  8  and  9  October 
respectively  and  two  birds  near  the  park  gate  at 
Lanowulu  on  14  October.  A  single  Bald-faced 
Rail  Gymnocrex  rosenbergii ,  a  little-known  and 
rarely  recorded  endemic,  seen  on  Gunung 
Watumohai  (250  m  elevation)  on  26  September, 
was  the  first  recorded  from  SE  Sulawesi.  The 
Rawa  Aopa  area  was  also  found  to  support 
Sulawesi's  largest  known  population  of  Milky 
Stork  Mycteria  cinerea  with  up  to  137  (largest  flock 
88)  observed  at  various  locations  during  12 
September-24  October.  Also  of  interest  were  a 
pair  of  Lilac  Kingfishers  Cittura  cyanotis  on 
Gunung  Watumohai  on  11-12  October,  a  new 
locality  for  this  restricted  range  species,  and 
Lemon-bellied  White-eye  Zosterops  chloris  which 
was  recorded  in  the  south-east  peninsula  for  the 
first  time,  with  15  at  Lanowulu  Enclave  on  22 
September  and  a  flock  of  30  at  Lanowulu  savanna 
on  8  November. 


LAOS 

A  single  Paddyfield  Warbler  Acrocephalus  a. 
agricola  at  Vientiane  on  11  December  (ND)  was  the 
first  record  from  Laos  and  Indochina.  Interesting 
sightings  between  Namtha  and  Muang  Sing, 
Louang  Namtha  Province,  NW  Laos  on  13 
December  (ND)  included  about  ten  Black¬ 
breasted  Thrushes  Turdus  dissimilis  at  a  fig  tree 
and  a  single  Yellow-vented  Warbler  Phylloscopus 
cantator.  In  Sangtong  District,  ca.  30  km  north- 
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west  of  Vientiane,  during  February-March  (WD), 
Short-tailed  Parrotbill  Paradoxornis  davidianus 
was  found  to  be  very  common,  frequenting  giant 
bamboo  in  degraded  forest.  Survey  work  in  Dong 
Hua  Sao  National  Biodiversity  Conservation  Area 
(NBCA),  during  31  January-1  March  (TE,AS, 
RTh,HT)  turned  up  another  first  for  Laos,  a  Slaty¬ 
legged  Crake  Rallina  eurizonoides  and  two  new 
species  for  S  Laos,  a  Mountain  Hawk-Eagle 
Spizaetus  nipalensis  and  several  Dusky  Crag- 
Martins  Hirundo  concolor.  Also  of  interest  here 
were  a  pair  of  Blyth's  Kingfishers  Alcedo  Hercules, 
two  Woolly-necked  Storks  Ciconia  episcopus,  two 
Lesser  Adjutants  Leptoptilos  javanicus,  a  single 
Lesser  Fish-Eagle  Ichthyophaga  humilis  and  reports 
of  small  numbers  of  White-winged  Duck  Cairina 
scutulata  and  Green  Peafowl  Pavo  muticus 
surviving  in  the  reserve  area.  Surveys  in  nearby 
Phou  Xiang  Thong  NBCA,  S  Laos  during  5-30 
March  (TE,AS,RTh,HT)  recorded  13  calling  Green 
Peafowl  at  six  locations,  at  least  80  Wire-tailed 
Swallows  H.  smithi,  the  largest  population 
recently  recorded  in  SE  Asia,  and  another  Dusky 
Crag-Martin.  Along  the  Mekong  river  south  of 
Phou  Xiang  Thong  NBCA  on  29  April-6  May 
(TE,RTi),  an  amazing  seven  new  species  for  Laos 
were  recorded:  two  Sanderlings  Calidris  alba,  at 
least  three  Rufous-necked  Stints  C.  ruficollis,  three 
Long-toed  Stints  C.  subminuta,  five  Curlew 
Sandpipers  C.  ferruginea,  two  Ruff  Philomachus 
pugnax,  a  party  of  14  Red-necked  Phalaropes 
Phalaropus  lobatus  and  two  Yellow-vented  Bulbuls 
Pycnonotus  goiavier.  There  were  also  four  new 
records  for  S  Laos:  up  to  17  Spot-billed  Ducks 
Anas  poecilorhyncha,  two  parties  of  White-winged 
Terns  Chlidonias  leucopterus,  a  single  Bluethroat 
Luscinia  svecica  and  two  different  Sand  Martins 
Riparia  riparia.  A  mixed  flock  of  ten  vultures, 
comprising  at  least  two  Red-headed  Sarcogyps 
calvus,  one  Long-billed  Gyps  indicus  and  one 
White-rumped  G.  bengalensis,  were  seen  flying 
across  the  border  into  Cambodia.  Also  of  interest 
along  the  river  were  up  to  three  Great  Thick-knees 
Esacus  recurvirostris  (currently  the  only  known  site 
in  Laos)  and  3-7  breeding  pairs  of  River  Tern 
Sterna  aurantia,  a  species  which  may  have  become 
extinct  in  neighbouring  Thailand.  Also  of  great 
interest  were  two  Giant  Ibises  Pseudibis  gigantea  in 
the  Dong  Kanthung  proposed  protected  area,  S 
Laos  during  29  April-5  May  (RTi),  as  well  as 
sightings  of  Woolly-necked  Stork,  Lesser 
Adjutant  and  another  Spot-billed  Duck.  Green 
Peafowl  and  White-winged  Duck  were  reported. 


MALAYSIA 

Peninsular  Malaysia 

The  only  noteworthy  record  received  was  of  a 
Great-billed  Heron  Ardea  sumatrana  seen  arriving 
at  Pulau  Rengis  off  Pulau  Tioman  on  3  January 
(SR,SS). 

Sabah 

During  a  tour  this  spring  (CR,DS/BIRDQUEST) 
two  Long-billed  Dowitchers  Limnodromus 
scolopaceus  were  found  at  Kota  Belud  Marsh  on  8 
April,  the  first  record  for  Sabah  and  only  the 
second  for  Borneo.  Also  of  interest  here  were  two 
Black-tailed  Godwits  Limosa  limosa  and  a  flock  of 
62  Black-winged  Stilts  Himantopus  himantopus. 
Up  to  five  of  the  latter  were  also  seen  at  Likas 
Lagoons,  Kota  Kinabalu,  on  8  and  13  April,  along 
with  a  singing  Striated  Grassbird  Megalurus 
palustris  on  the  13th.  Interesting  altitude  records 
for  species  included  Bornean  Whistler 
Pachycephala  hypoxantha  and  Grey-chinned 
Minivet  Pericrocotus  Solaris  as  low  as  650  m  above 
Poring  Hot  Springs  on  11  April,  and  Collared 
Kingfisher  Todirhamphus  chloris,  White-breasted 
Waterhen  Amaurornis  phoenicurus  and  Yellow- 
vented  Bulbul  Pycnonotus  goiavier  as  high  as  1,500 
m  near  the  entrance  to  Kinabalu  National  Park  on 
13  April. 


NEPAL 

At  least  six  singing  Nepal  Wren-Babblers 

Pnoepyga  immaculata  were  discovered  at  a  new  site 
1.5  km  east  of  Dhunche  (beginning  of  Gosainkund 
Trek;  1,800-2,000  m  elevation)  on  17  April  (PD).  In 
the  south-east,  an  unusually  high  count  of  at  least 
120  Spot-billed  Pelicans  Pelecanus  philippensis 
was  made  at  Kosi  Barrage  on  22  March  (PD). 
Rarities  during  the  period  under  review  included 
single  Black-capped  Kingfishers  Halcyon  pileata 
near  Gaida  Wildlife  Camp,  Chitwan  National 
Park,  on  21  October  (BM)  and  at  Bardia  National 
Park  on  20  March  (PD),  a  Mew  Gull  Larus  canus 
(fourth  record)  at  Kosi  Barrage  on  28  December 
(TG,DC,RK),  single  Black  Bitterns  Dupetor 
flavicollis  at  Kosi  Tappu  on  18-19  February  (SH/ 
BIRDQUEST)  and  at  nearby  Kushaha  on  9 
February  and  near  Titrigachhi  (two)  on  23 
February  (HC,SB,RK)  and  a  Blunt-winged 
Warbler  Acrocephalus  concinens  at  Kosi  Tappu  on 
19  February  (SH/BIRDQUEST).  A  White-capped 
Water-Redstart  Chaimarrornis  leucocephalus  near 
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Kosi  Barrage  on  27  December  (SB,JP,HC)  was  at 
only  75  m  elevation,  the  lowest  national  record. 


PAKISTAN 

Interesting  records  from  the  Islamabad  area 
during  winter  1995/96  (PD)  included  up  to  15 
Olive-backed  Pipits  Anthus  hodgsoni  near  Rawal 
Lake,  from  29  January  to  early  March,  apparently 
the  first  for  Pakistan.  Also  of  interest  were  a  first- 
winter  Mew  Gull  Larus  canus  at  Rawal  Lake  on  22 
and  24  January,  an  Asian  Pied  Starling  at  Rawal 
Dam  in  late  January,  single  Chestnut-bellied 
Rockthrushes  Monticola  rufiventris  in  the 
Margallah  Hills  on  3  January  and  at  Rawal  Lake 
on  31  January  and  10  to  15  Red-billed  Leiothrixes 
Leiothrix  lutea  on  several  dates  in  the  Margallah 
Hills.  Further  north,  in  the  Palas  Valley,  Indus 
Kohistan,  surveys  were  undertaken  during  the 
same  period  (PD  et  al.).  Interesting  records 
included  six  Himalayan  Snowcocks  Tetraogallus 
himalayensis  at  the  exceptionally  low  altitude  of 
2,100  m  on  9  January  (prior  to  heavy  snowfall), 
over  1,000  Wood  Pigeons  Columba  palumbus, 
including  flocks  of  over  500  birds,  several  Green 
Shrike-Babblers  Pteruthius  xanthochlorus  and  ca. 
40  Plain  Mountain-Finches  Leucosticte  nemoricola 
at  only  700  m  elevation  (during  bad  weather)  on 
15  January.  In  the  Indus  floodplain,  NW  Punjab, 
sightings  of  two  flocks  (three  to  four  and  at  least 
five)  of  Jerdon's  Babblers  Moupinia  altirostre  on  19 
February  (CB,NBe,PD,RD,DSh)  constituted  a 
northward  range  extension  for  this  local  species. 


SINGAPORE 

A  single  Pomarine  Jaeger  Stercorarius  pomarinus 
near  the  edge  of  the  Eastern  Anchorage  on  2  April 
(SR)  is  the  first  published  record  for  Singapore. 
Other  rarities  included  an  immature  male  Pied 
Harrier  Circus  melanoleucos  found  at  Tuas 
grassland  in  December  and  last  reported  on  17 
February  (HD,SR),  with  another  (adult  male)  at 
Serangoon  Estuary  on  28  January 
(AC,KK,AO,SR,SSu),  a  single  Hooded  Pitta  Pitta 
sordida  at  Sime  Forest  on  8  January 
(LKC,RO,SR,EW)  and  a  Blue-winged  Pitta  P. 
moluccensis  at  the  same  locality  in  December  and 
still  present  on  19  January  (DM,KM,SR).  A  high 
count  of  25  Cotton  Pygmy-Geese  Nettapus 
coromandelianus  was  made  at  Serangoon  Pond  on 
24  January  (SR,RR,NS),  though  only  six  remained 
on  11  March  (M-AM,MM,SR).  Also  of  interest  was 


a  single  Great-billed  Heron  Ardea  sumatrana  on 
Pulau  Tekong  Kecil  on  26  February 
(TP,SR,RT,ST),  a  new  record  for  the  island.  On 
Pulau  Tekong,  three  Mangrove  Pittas  P. 
megarhyncha  were  seen  at  Sungei  Unum  on  22 
February  (CPT,KKS,AO,SR,YSH)  and  another  two 
at  Sungei  Belang  on  26  February  (TP,SR,RT,ST), 
the  first  recent  records  from  the  island;  single 
birds  (perhaps  the  same  individual)  were  also 
observed  at  Sungei  Besar,  Pulau  Ubin,  on  24 
January  (SR,RR,NS),  13  February  (PDo,SR),  9 
March  (EH,SR)  and  12  March  (M-AM,MM,SR).  A 
female  Velvet-fronted  Nuthatch  Sitta  frontalis 
seen  at  Bukit  Timah  Nature  Reserve  on  14  July 
(LKC,NBC)  would  be  the  first  record  for 
Singapore,  if  accepted. 


SRI  LANKA 

A  Rufous-necked  Stint  Calidris  rnficollis  in 
breeding  plumage,  found  at  Bundala  Salt  Pans, 
Bundala  National  Park,  on  11  February  (RDS)  was 
the  first  for  the  country.  Two  Red-necked 
Phalaropes  Phalaropus  lobatus  at  the  same  site  on 
20  January  and  11  February  (RDS)  were  also 
noteworthy. 


THAILAND 

Winter  1995/96  witnessed  an  interesting 
collection  of  rarities,  particularly  in  the  north.  13 
Greylag  Geese  Anser  anser  on  the  Mekong  river  at 
Chiang  Saen,  Chiang  Rai,  on  1-2  December 
(JC,PG-A,PSt)  were  the  first  for  Thailand.  More 
remarkable  was  the  report  of  a  probable  Swan 
Goose  A.  cygnoides  at  the  same  locality  on  1 
January  (AT,SS),  which  would  constitute  a  new 
record  for  South-East  Asia  as  well  as  Thailand.  A 
Red-vented  Bulbul  Pycnonotus  cafer  reported 
from  Doi  Ang  Khang,  Chiang  Mai,  on  18-19 
February  (PiS,PS)  will  also  be  a  Thai  first  if 
accepted.  Scarce  waterfowl  were  well  represented 
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during  the  winter,  with  five  Bar-headed  Geese  A. 
indicus  at  Chiang  Saen  on  1  January,  up  to  12 
Falcated  Ducks  Anas  falcata  at  Vong  Bong  Khai, 
Chiang  Saen,  during  8  December-23  January 
(AA,AL,SS,KB,JPa,PR,ND)  and  another  two  to 
four  at  Bung  Boraphet,  Nakhon  Sawan,  on  11 
February  (DG,PK,AL),  up  to  four  Gadwall  A. 
strepera  at  Vong  Bong  Khai  during  31  December- 
20  January  (AL,SS,KB,JPa,PR),  at  least  ten  at  Khao 
Sam  Roi  Yot  National  Park,  Prachuap  (first  for  W 
Thailand),  on  25  February  (WK,AW)  and  another 
two  at  Bung  Boraphet  (first  for  C  Thailand)  on  16 
March  (YM,PR),  and  a  Common  Pochard  Aythya 
ferina  and  a  male  Tufted  Duck  A.fuligula  at  Vong 
Bong  Khai  on  17-20  January  (KB,JPa,PR).  Good 
counts  of  other  scarce  waterbirds  included  seven 
Chinese  Egrets  Egretta  eulophotes  at  Krabi 
mudflats  on  12  January  (PR),  28  Black-headed 
Ibises  Threskiornis  melanocephalus  at  Kusalor,  Sena 
District,  Ayutthaya,  on  21  December  (SP)  and  200- 
250  Painted  Storks  Mycteria  leucocephala  between 
Rangsit  and  Lam  Luk  Gaa,  Pathumthani,  on  10 
December  (PDu,WT),  the  largest  concentration 
seen  for  many  years.  Other  unusual  sightings 
during  the  winter  included  a  Gould's  Frogmouth 
Batrachostomus  stellatus  at  Ban  Nai  Chong,  Krabi, 
on  10  March  (YM,PR),  ca.  260  Spotted  Redshanks 
Tringa  erythropus  and  a  single  Dunlin  Calidris 
alpina  at  Chiang  Saen  on  19-20  January  (KB,JPa), 
up  to  seven  Northern  Lapwings  Vanellus  vanellus 
between  U-Thong  and  Muang,  Suphanburi,  on  30 
December-1  January  (MEk)  and  another  two  at 
Chiang  Saen  lakes  on  23  January  (ND),  up  to  three 
Great  Black-headed  Gulls  Larus  ichthyaetus  at 
Chiang  Saen  during  10  December-19  January 
(AA,AL,KB,JPa),  two  breeding  plumaged  Javan 
Pond-Herons  Ardeola  speciosa  at  Krabi  mudflats 
on  8  March  (WN,PR),  a  female  Silver  Oriole 
Oriolus  mellianus  at  Kaeng  Krachan  National  Park 
on  1  February  (ND)  and  a  male  at  Mae  Yom 
National  Park  (first  for  NW  Thailand)  on  24 
March  (SP),  a  single  Lesser  Shortwing 
Brachypteryx  leucophrys  at  Phu  Kradeung  National 
Park,  Loei  (first  for  NE  Thailand),  on  23-24 
December  (ND),  a  Brown-chested  Flycatcher 
Rhinomyias  brunneata  at  Kaeng  Krachan  National 
Park  on  29  January  (ND),  the  first  mid-winter 
record,  a  male  Pygmy  Blue-Flycatcher  Muscicapella 
hodgsoni  reported  from  near  the  telecommunication 
station  at  Doi  San  Jaw,  near  km  50  on  the  Chiang 
Mai-Chiang  Rai  road,  in  December/January 
(AA,DK),  a  female  House  Sparrow  Passer 
domesticus  at  Chiang  Saen  lakes  on  23  January 


(ND)  and  an  unconfirmed  report  of  a  female 
Yellow-billed  Grosbeak  Eophona  migratoria 
(second  for  Thailand)  at  Phu  Khieo,  Chaiyaphum, 
on  17  December  (CN).  A  new  population  of 
Green  Peafowl  Pavo  muticus  (one  of  only  two 
remaining)  has  come  to  light  with  sightings  of  two 
birds  in  the  Mae  Yom  watershed,  Doi  Phu  Nang 
National  Park,  Phayao,  on  10  March  (SSm)  and 
another  heard  and  tracks  seen  in  the  adjacent  Mae 
Yom  National  Park,  Phrae,  on  25-26  March  (SP). 
Two  Short-tailed  Parrotbills  Paradoxornis 
davidianus  were  seen  at  Thung  Salaeng  Luang 
National  Park,  east  of  Phitsanulok,  a  historical  site 
for  the  species,  on  2  March  (ND),  the  first  recent 
Thai  records  of  this  scarce,  local  species.  An 
amazing  87,500  Fork-tailed  Swifts  Apns  pacificus 
were  counted  entering  a  cave  near  Cave  Lodge, 
Soppong,  Mae  Hong  Son  Province,  at  dusk  on  18 
December  (DK,AA). 


VIETNAM 

A  single  Northern  Harrier  Circus  cyaneus  at  Dac 
Lua,  Cat  Tien  National  Park,  Dong  Nai,  seen 
during  a  visit  on  10-18  April  (RW,ME,AB,JG,MS) 
was  the  first  for  Vietnam.  Also  in  this  area,  a  party 
of  four  Orange-necked  Partridges  Arborophila 
davidi  was  reported  from  its  only  currently 
known  site  on  20  April  (AG)  and  a  single  Fork¬ 
tailed  Swift  Apus  pacificus  in  the  park  on  24  April 
(AG)  was  the  first  mainland  record  from 
Cochinchina.  Collared  Owlet  Glaucidium  brodiei, 
apparently  the  first  for  Cochinchina,  and  2-3 
Hooded  Pittas  Pitta  sordida  were  found  in  the 
park  during  10-18  April  (RW,ME,AB,JG,MS),  as 
were  three  White-shouldered  Ibises  Pseudibis 
davisoni  (RW,ME,AB,JGf,MS,AG).  On  the  Da  Lat 
Plateau,  Lam  Dong,  on  20-22  April  (RW,ME, 
AB,JG,MS)  three  sightings  of  a  female  Northern 
Goshawk  Accipiter  gentilis  on  Mount  Langbian 
were  the  first  for  S  Annam  and  there  were  also 
two  Brown  Bullfinches  Pyrrhula  nipalensis  there, 
a  recently  discovered  resident  in  S  Annam. 
Nearby,  at  Ho  Tuyen  Lam,  a  Grey-crowned 
Crocias  Crocias  langbianis  was  seen  carrying  nest 
material  (50  cm  long  plant  fibre)  on  17  April  (AG) 
and  there  were  three  sightings  of  one  or  two 
males  on  22-23  April  (RW,ME,AB,JG,MS),  all  at 
the  same  location  where  it  was  recorded  in 
December  1994.  Three  rarities  were  found  at  Cam 
Ranh  Bay  saltpans,  Khanh  Hoa,  S  Annam 
(RW,ME,AB,JG,MS):  a  single  Sharp-tailed 
Sandpiper  Calidris  acuminata  on  24  April,  with 
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two  on  26  April,  a  Common  Black-headed  Gull 

Larus  ridibundus  on  24  April  and  a  summer- 
plumaged  Chinese  Egret  Egretta  eulophotes  during 
the  same  period. 

Contributors:  D.  Allen  (DA),  A.  Andersson  (AA), 

I.  Baird  (IB),  A.  Banwell  (AB),  C.  Barker  (CB),  S. 
Basnet  (SB),  N.  Bayen  (NB),  N.  Bean  (NBe), 
BIRDQUEST,  K.  D.  Bishop  (KDB),  K.  Bunthavee 
(KB),  Chew  Ping  Ting  (CPT),  J.  Chance  (JC),  A. 
Chia  (AC),  H.  Choudhury  (HC),  D.  Cottridge 
(DC),  P.  Davidson  (PD),  R.  De  Silva  (RDS),  IT. 
Dingle  (HD),  D.  Diskin  (DD),  P.  Dove  (PDo),  R. 
Drijvers  (RD),  W.  Duckworth  (WD),  P.  Dutpiyah 
(PDu),  N.  Dymond  (ND),  M.  Edgecombe  (ME),  M. 
Ekampucharangkul  (MEk),  T.  Evans  (TE),  D. 
Gardner  (DG),  T.  Giri  (TG),  A.  Greensmith  (AG), 

J.  Gregory  (JG),  P.  Gregson-Alliott  (PG-A),  J. 
Hackett  (JH),  E.  Hagen  (EH),  R.  Haider  (RH),  S. 
Harrap  (SH),  Hong  Kong  Bird  Watching  Society 
(HKBS),  N.  Ichida  (NI),  C.  Inskipp  (Cl),  T.  Inskipp 
(TI),  D.  Johnson  (DJ),  W.  Kaimuk  (WK),  R.  Karki 
(RK),  K.  Kee  (KK),  A.  Khan  (AK),  Kieu  Kim  Sen 
(KKS),  P.  Krairotjananan  (PK),  D.  Kuchin  (DK),  R. 
Lewthwaite  (RL),  Lim  Kim  Chuah  (LKC),  A. 
Liukiriyutkul  (AL),  T.  Luijendijk  (TL),  B.  Mahato 


(BM),  M-A.  McKey  (M-AM),  M.  McKey  (MM),  D. 
McMillan  (DM),  K.  McMillan  (KM),  Y.  Meekeow 
(YM),  W.  Nakphaen  (WN),  C.  Nilwat  (CN),  P. 
Nirwatha  (PN),  Ng  Bee  Choo  (NBC),  R.  Ollington 
(RO),  A.  OwYong  (AO),  J.  Parish  (JP),  J.  Parr  (JPa), 
S.  Ploumshoosak  (SP),  T.  Pwee  (TP),  S.  Rajathurai 
(SR),  C.  Robson  (CR),  R.  Rolfe  (RR),  P.  Round 

(PR) ,  Pinit  Saengkaew,  (PiS),  Piyanipa  Saengkaew 

(PS) ,  S.  Setthsin  (SS),  D.  Scott  (DS),  D.  Showier 
(DSh),  N.  Simpson  (NS),  S.  Smitibuth  (SSm),  P. 
Stanbury  (PSt),  A.  Stones  (AS),  S.  Subaraj  (SSu), 
M.  Sutton  (MS),  R.  Teo  (RT),  S.  Teo  (ST),  W. 
Tesrumpun  (WT),  R.  Thewlis  (RTh),  P.  Thompson 

(PT) ,  R.  Timmins  (RTi),  H.  Towll  (HT),  S.  van 
Balen  (SvB),  Victor  Emanuel  Nature  Tours 
(VENT),  J.  Wardill  (JW),  R.  Walker  (RW),  R. 
Walton  (RWa),  A.  Watanayut  (AW),  E.  Wee  (EW), 
Yeo  Suay  Hwee  (YSH). 

Corrigendum 

In  the  China  reports  in  Bulletin  23,  Jesper 
Hornskov's  record  of  Red-fronted  Rosefinch 
Carpodacus  puniceus  should  have  been  Dark¬ 
breasted  Rosefinch  C.  nipalensis. 


Where  to  Watch  Birds  and  other  Wildlife  in 
Hong  Kong  and  Guangdong 


Tim  Woodward  and  Geoff  Carey 

•  212  pages  including  16  pages 
of  colour  plates 

•  Comprehensive  site  guide 

for  both  Hong  Kong  and  Guangdong 

•  First  guide  to  Guangdong 
for  more  than  60  years 

•  Includes  full  checklist  for 
birds  with  status  and  sites 

•  Includes  checklist  for  mammals 
reptiles  &  amphibians 

Cost  £15  ind.  P&P 
Available  from  N.  P.  Woodward 
Brookfield  House,  Valley  Farm  Drive, 
Sproughton,  Ipswich,  Suffolk,  UK.  IP8  3EL 


Recently  published 


A  Complete  Checklist  of  Species  and 
Subspecies  of  Chinese  Birds  edited  by  Chen  Tso- 
Hsin.  Science  Press ,  Beijing,  China,  1994.  318  pp. 
ISBN  7- -03-004227 -I/Q  520. 

In  English,  but  with  scientific  and  Chinese  birds' 
names,  this  volume  lists  2,188  races  of  1,244 
species  in  81  families  and  26  orders.  This  is  over 
50  more  species  than  the  same  author  listed  in  his 
1987  Synopsis.  Published  in  the  fourth  quarter  of 
1994,  the  manuscript  was  probably  finished  about 
two  years  earlier.  There  is  one  1993  reference  (to 
a  first-quarter  issue  of  the  Ibis )  but  no  more  recent 
ones.  Sight  records  are  largely  excluded; 
otherwise  there  would  likely  be  more  species 
listed. 

The  typographical  layout  of  the  checklist  itself 
(177  pages)  is  a  work  of  art,  but  must  have  been 
a  compositor's  nightmare.  The  index  of  Latin 
names  runs  to  98  pages,  of  English  ones  to  37 
pages  and  of  Chinese  ones  to  3  ( sic)\  Specially 
protected  species,  and  oscines  either  rare  in 
number  or  specially  limited  in  distribution,  have 
symbols  against  their  entries.  So  too  do  vagrants. 
A  meticulous  compilation,  congratulations  to 
Professor  Chen,  now  in  his  91st  year. 

Jeffrey  Boswall 

Pheasants:  Status  Survey  and  Conservation 
Action  Plan  1995-1999  by  Philip  J.  K.  McGowan  and 
Peter  J.  Garson.  World  Pheasant  Association,  IUCN, 
and  BirdLife  International. 

Pheasants  are  some  of  the  most  spectacular  birds 
in  Asia.  Their  large  size,  sedentary  habits,  and 
good  table  qualities  make  them  vulnerable  to 
excessive  hunting  pressure.  Although  wary,  they 
become  easy  targets  for  poachers  and  trappers 
during  the  breeding  season  when  males  maintain 
distinct  territories  where  the  hen  birds  come  for 
mating.  Males  are  also  selectively  killed  for  their 
gaudy  plumage  to  adorn  tribal  headgear. 

The  World  Pheasant  Association,  IUCN, 
BirdLife  International  and  the  authors  Dr  Philip  J. 
K.  McGowan  and  Dr  Peter  J.  Garson  deserve 


praise  for  bringing  out  this  excellent  report  on  the 
Status  Survey  and  Conservation  Action  Plan  for 
Pheasants.  Based  on  the  recent  controversial 
classification  of  birds,  this  report  covers  69  taxa  of 
pheasants  recognised  by  the  WPA.  Conservation 
status,  taxonomic  status  of  the  subspecies,  current 
distribution,  population  status,  captive  population, 
threats,  protected  areas  where  the  species  are 
found,  and  future  action  plans  for  each  taxon  are 
given,  accompanied  by  black-and-white  pictures 
or  diagrams  and  a  distribution  map.  Some 
pictures  are  too  dark,  e.g.  on  pages  68  and  95,  but 
the  diagrams  are  good,  especially  those  by  T. 
Greenwood  and  D.  Meade.  I  wish  some  of  the 
pictures  were  in  colour  so  that  they  could  do 
justice  to  the  beauty  of  these  gorgeous  birds. 

One  of  the  most  important  parts  of  this  report 
is  Chapter  4  in  which  five-year-long  action  plans 
from  1995  to  1999  are  given.  These  action  plans 
have  been  prioritised  after  detailed  discussions 
with  experts.  I  hope  this  report  will  help  regional 
and  national  experts/institutes  to  get  funds  from 
government  and  other  funding  bodies. 

In  order  to  highlight  the  plight  of  pheasants 
among  the  local  people,  I  suggest  that  this  report 
should  be  printed  in  local  languages.  It  may  not 
be  worthwhile  to  publish  the  whole  report  in  10 
to  15  languages  but  at  least  countrywide  reports 
covering  only  local  species  can  be  published. 
Perhaps  this  is  the  job  of  regional/country 
representatives.  It  is  extremely  important  that 
regional  reports  in  local  languages  should  go  to 
decision  makers,  politicians,  village  elders,  tribal 
leaders  etc.  who  decide  the  fate  of  our  forests 
where  most  of  these  pheasants  live. 

Asad  R.  Ralnnani 


A  Handbook  of  the  Birds  of  China  (Zhongguo 
Niaolei  Shouce):  Vol.  1  Non-passerines  by  Zhao 
Zhengjie.  Changchun:  Jilin  Science  and  Technology 
Press,  1995,  814  pp.  (in  Chinese). 

This  is  a  comprehensive  guide  to  Chinese  non¬ 
passerines,  listing  570  species,  by  one  of  China's 
leading  ornithologists  who  is  perhaps  best  known 
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for  his  recent  work  on  the  Scaly-sided  Merganser 
Mergus  squamatus  and  the  possibly  extinct  Crested 
Shelduck  Tadorna  cristata.  Up  to  four  pages  are 
devoted  to  each  species,  with  sections  on 
plumage,  measurements,  distribution,  taxonomy, 
breeding  behaviour  and  population  size.  Research 
by  organisations  such  as  BirdLife  International 
(formerly  ICBP)  and  IWRB  (now  part  of  Wetlands 
International)  is  frequently  cited.  Much  of  the 
information  is  likely  to  be  new,  particularly  on 
pheasants  (e.g.  data  on  population  size  and 
density  of  the  globally  threatened  and  endemic 
White  Eared-Pheasant  Crossoptilon  crossoptilon 
and  Reeves's  Pheasant  Syrmaticus  reevesii).  As 
Zhao  notes,  both  of  these  species,  and  many  more, 
are  under  severe  threat  from  deforestation.  Zhao 
is  now  working  on  a  second  volume,  on  the 
passerines,  which  will  no  doubt  also  be  a  valuable 
contribution  to  the  growing  literature  on  Chinese 
ornithology.  The  book  is  in  Chinese,  but  English 
and  scientific  names  are  given. 

Michael  Rank 


Buntings  and  Sparrows  -  A  Guide  to  the 
Buntings  and  North  American  Sparrows  by 

Urban  Olsson,  Jon  Curson  and  Clive  Byers.  Pica 
Press,  1995,  334  pp. 

Buntings  hold  a  special  interest  for  many 
ornithologists  and  birdwatchers  since  they  are  a 
group  of  birds  that  offer  great  potential  for 
research  as  well  as  posing  difficult  identification 
challenges.  Many  of  them  are  long-distance 
migrants  and  wanderers  with  a  strong  tendency 
to  vagrancy,  whilst  others  are  very  rare  and  local. 

This  book  is  the  first  comprehensive  guide  to 
all  the  Old  World  buntings  and  the  North 
American  sparrows.  The  short  introduction 
includes  descriptions  of  the  species  accounts, 
topography,  identification,  taxonomy,  breeding 
biology,  escaped  cagebirds  and  hybrids.  The  book 
includes  39  full  colour  plates  depicting  all  the 
known  species  (including  such  little-known  birds 
as  Jankowski's  Bunting  Emberiza  jankowskii )  and 
also  includes  illustrations  of  distinct  races.  The 
text  for  each  species  consists  of  synonyms, 
identification,  descriptions,  sexing,  moult  and 
ageing,  measurements,  geographical  variation, 
status  and  habitat,  distribution  and  movement, 
and  finally  references.  There  are  also  excellent 
distribution  maps  which  include  the  current 
status. 


With  regard  to  the  plates,  the  paintings  and 
format  are  nice  and  well  balanced.  The  authors 
have  clearly  put  a  lot  of  effort  into  showing  as 
many  birds  on  one  plate  as  possible,  for  example 
plates  4,  9,  10  and  12  show  eighteen  individual 
birds.  There  are  some  inconsistencies  between  the 
plates  and  the  text.  For  example.  Meadow 
Bunting  Emberiza  ciodes  (plate  4)  is  divided  into 
five  subspecies  in  the  text,  but  only  four 
subspecies  in  the  plate.  Furthermore,  the  race 
castaneiceps  is  illustrated  only  by  an  adult  male 
whilst  the  race  weigoldi  is  shown  only  by  the  adult 
female.  It  is  not  easy  therefore  to  compare  the 
sexes  of  all  the  various  races.  Other  minor  points 
are  that  the  nape  and  mantle  colour  of  female  and 
first-winter  male  Chestnut  Bunting  E.  rutila  is  in 
fact  much  darker  olive  grey-brown  than  depicted 
in  the  plate.  From  my  experience  the  rump  and 
tertials  of  Tristram's  Bunting  E.  tristrami  are  not  as 
reddish  as  illustrated  and  the  mantle  is  also 
darker  than  shown. 

It  is  a  pity  that  important  keys  (tail  pattern, 
lesser  alula  feather,  median  coverts  and  crown 
feathers)  of  adult  and  juvenile,  male  and  female, 
are  shown  only  in  the  text  as  black  and  white 
illustrations.  However  they  are  still  invaluable  for 
ringers  and  researchers  with  access  to  specimens. 

Further  study  is  needed  on  many  species,  for 
example,  the  authors  divide  the  Black-faced 
Bunting  E.  spodocephala  into  three  races, 
spodocephala  found  in  Siberia  and  North  China, 
sordida  in  Central  China  and  personata  in  Japan, 
Sakhalin  and  South  Kuril  Islands.  During  passage 
through  Korea,  many  birds  believed  to  be 
migrating  from  Siberia  and  Northern  China  show 
the  characters  of  sordida  (greenish-grey  head) 
rather  than  spodocephala,  indicating  that  this 
northern  population  may  winter  further  south. 

Generally  speaking,  this  book  is  very  well 
produced,  like  the  other  titles  in  the  Pica  Press 
series.  The  book  illustrates  how  little  information 
is  available  on  some  species  and  will  no  doubt 
inspire  many  to  find  out  more  about  these  lesser 
known  birds.  If  anybody  does  wish  to  learn  more 
about  buntings,  then  this  book  is  without  doubt 
an  excellent  investment. 

Jin-Young  Park 
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RECENTLY  PUBLISHED 


Atlas  of  the  Birds  of  China  (Zhongguo  Nialolei 
Tujian),  edited  by  the  China  Wildlife  Protection 
Society ,  executive  editor  Qian  Yanwen.  Henan  Science 
and  Technology  Publishing  House ,  Zhengzhou ,  1995 

First  of  all,  the  English  title  of  this  book  is 
misleading:  this  is  not  in  fact  an  atlas  of  Chinese 
birds  but  the  first-ever  ornithological  field  guide 
published  in  China.  Attractively  produced  on 
glossy  paper  and  pocket-sized  for  use  in  the  field, 
it  features  a  colour  illustration  of  each  species 
(usually  just  the  male,  occasionally  both  sexes), 
with  a  short  description  and  notes  on  distribution 
on  the  facing  page  (about  half  a  dozen  lines  of  text 
per  species)  as  well  as  a  small  sketch  map 
showing  breeding  and  wintering  ranges.  The 
book  features  1,189  species,  the  same  number  as 
is  included  in  Chen  Tso-Hsin's  Synopsis  of  the 
Avifauna  of  China  (1987)  and  has  an  index  of 
Chinese  and  scientific  names  (English  names  are 
also  included  in  the  text).  Despite  its  limitations, 
dictated  partly  no  doubt  by  the  need  to  keep  the 
book  reasonably  compact  and  by  economic 
considerations,  Qian  and  his  colleagues  are  to  be 
warmly  congratulated  on  producing  a  trail- 
blazing  work  which  one  hopes  will  be  followed 
by  further  Chinese  field  guides,  possibly 
including  regional  guides  with  information  on 
local  specialities  and  on  important  ornithological 
sites. 

Michael  Rank 


Hornbills  -  Masters  of  Tropical  Forests  by  Atsuo 
Tsuji.  Sarakadee  Press  in  Association  with  Hornbill 
Research  Foundation,  1996.  93  pp.  (hb).  Baht  450. 
ISBN  9748211444 

There  are  few  family  monographs  that  cater  not 
only  for  casual  readers,  but  also  researchers  and 
ornithologists.  Hornbills:  Masters  of  Tropical  Forests 
is  a  rare  gem  that  succeeds  in  elevating 
photography  to  use  as  a  tool  for  education, 
ecology  and  conservation.  My  only  complaint  is 
that  there  are  not  enough  photographs  to  gloat 
over! 

Atsuo  Tsuji,  working  with  the  Thailand 
Hornbill  Project  at  Khao  Yai  National  Park,  shares 
with  readers  his  superb  collection  of  hornbill 
photographs,  from  over  15  years  involvement 
with  the  project.  Except  for  a  few  by  Pilai 
Poonswad,  all  the  pictures  are  his,  illustrating  the 
unique  life  history  of  the  four  hornbill  species 


found  at  Khao  Yai:  Great,  Wreathed,  Oriental  Pied 
and  Brown. 

The  first  part  of  the  book  contains  general 
information  on  hornbill  biology,  including 
anatomy,  flight  and  diet.  The  other  chapters  cover 
courtship,  nesting  and  fledging  strategies, 
habitats  and  flocking  behaviour.  There  are  also 
sections  covering  interesting  aspects  of  hornbill 
life  such  as  competition  for  food  resources  and 
nest  holes,  nest  predation,  co-operative  breeding, 
nest  defence  and  the  future  of  hornbill  habitats  in 
Thailand.  Additional  photographs  illustrate  the 
diversity  of  plants  and  wildlife  of  Khao  Yai. 

The  author  uses  simple  language  to  describe 
his  long  involvement  with  hornbills  in  Thailand, 
principally  assisting  Pilai  Poonswad,  who  is  head 
of  the  project  and  the  foremost  authority  on  Asian 
hornbills  (and  who  gives  an  overview  of  the 
Thailand  Hornbill  Project  in  the  back  flyer).  Page 
after  page,  Tsuji  captures  the  secretive  lives  of  this 
little-known  group  of  birds  with  his  high-quality 
photographs.  Some  of  the  most  dramatic  are  those 
detailing  the  courtship,  breeding  and  fledging  of 
the  Great  and  Brown  Hornbills,  amidst  some 
baffling  hornbill  behaviour! 

In  the  section  on  co-operative  breeding  of 
Brown  Hornbill  (the  rarest  species  at  Khao  Yai) 
the  author  and  other  researchers  record  for  the 
first  time  that  only  young  males  are  allowed  to 
help  in  feeding  of  chicks  at  the  nest  and  that 
females  attempting  this  were  aggressively  turned 
away.  This  contrasts  with  what  is  known  of  the 
Bushy-crested  Hornbill,  where  both  male  and 
female  helpers  are  allowed  to  assist  in  co¬ 
operative  feeding. 

The  author,  in  narrating  sequences  of  the  life 

if 

history  of  hornbills,  also  shares  the  anxiety  and 
problems  that  the  birds  go  through.  He  elaborates 
on  their  rituals  and  trials  in  the  forest,  sometimes 
emotionally.  Having  spent  weeks  or  months 
observing  and  photographing  the  birds,  it  is  not 
difficult  to  understand  the  author's  feelings  for 
the  birds:  'I  can  imagine  the  discomfort  of  the 
mother  bird  and  the  chick  sitting  cramped  for 
such  a  long  time  in  a  tight  space,  because,  in  order 
to  obtain  good  photographs,  I  had  to  reduce  my 
own  movements  as  much  as  possible.  I  stayed  in 
the  same  position  for  long  periods  in  a  small 
observation  blind  on  a  slope.  At  times,  there  were 
miserable  moments,  but  once  something 
happened  at  the  nest,  those  unhappy  feelings 
completely  disappeared.  At  fledging  time  I  was 
ecstatic.' 
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Any  reader  interested  in  bird  life,  and 
especially  hornbills,  will  find  this  book 
invaluable.  Ecological  knowledge  which  has 
taken  years  to  compile  is  combined  with  Atsuo 
Tsuji's  superb  photography,  allowing  naturalists 
to  see  into  the  secret  and  fascinating  lives  of 
hornbills  at  Khao  Yai.  For  one  who  teaches 
computer  science  at  the  Meijo  University  in  Japan, 
the  author  projects  a  rare  commitment  to  the 
survival  of  hornbills  in  tropical  rainforests.  This 
book  is  a  fitting  tribute  to  its  subjects  and  the  staff 
of  the  Thailand  Hornbill  Project,  and  anyone 
intending  to  study  hornbills  would  be  inspired  by 
it  (the  reviewer  included).  It  also  defines  a  crucial 
point  that  it  is  not  always  necessary  to  be  a 
qualified  ornithologist  to  make  a  significant 
contribution  to  the  understanding  and 
conservation  of  birds.  At  a  time  when  tropical 
forests  are  under  tremendous  pressure  globally, 
this  book  is  a  timely  reminder  of  the  enormous 
economic  value  of  forests  and  birds. 

Mike  H.  N.  Chong 

Pittas,  Broadbills  and  Asities  by  Frank  Lambert 
and  Martin  Woodcock.  Pica  Press ,  1996.  (hb).  24 
colour  plates,  51  maps,  21  line  drainings  of  nests  and 
postures  and  12  sonograms.  Retail  price:  £26.  ISBN  1- 
873403-24-0 

Pittas  and  broadbills  are  little  studied  by  field 
ornithologists,  despite  their  exceptional  beauty 
and  diversity:  only  Gurney's  P.  gurneyi  and 
Rainbow  P.  iris  Pittas  have  been  studied  in  detail. 
This  latest  treatment  of  the  51  species  of  these 
three  fascinating  families  is  an  outstanding  work, 
and  will  certainly  help  contribute  to  the 
knowledge  of  their  taxonomy  and  ecology,  giving 
much  needed  impetus  to  their  study. 

All  32  species  of  pitta  are  classified  under  one 
genus,  Pitta,  and  all  but  five  are  found  in  the 
Oriental  region.  Fifteen  broadbill  species  are 
discussed,  of  which  11  occur  in  the  region  while 
four  are  confined  to  Africa.  All  four  asities 
( Philepitta )  and  sunbird-asities  ( Neodrepanis )  are 
endemic  to  Madagascar. 

Style  and  layout  sections  give  an  idea  of  what 
to  expect  in  the  systematic  section,  which 
constitutes  the  major  part  of  the  book.  This  covers 
field  identification,  voice,  geographical  variation, 
habitat,  status,  food,  habits,  movements, 
breeding,  description  and  biometrics.  In  the 
overview  section,  the  discussions  on  phylogenetic 


relationships  can  be  confusing.  Also  covered  here 
are  biogeographic  history  and  distribution, 
evolutionary  ecology,  characteristics,  food  and 
foraging,  social  and  breeding  behaviour,  nesting, 
migratory  movements  and  threats.  Much  more 
detail  could  have  been  included  here  on  the 
endangered  species  to  stimulate  conservation 
projects,  although  this  is  covered  to  an  extent 
under  'status'  for  each  species.  This  section  is  also 
heavy  (though  interesting)  reading  for  those 
unsure  of  taxonomic  jargon.  The  author  has 
assigned  four  broadbills  to  the  genus-  Eurylaimus 
instead  of  three,  treating  Mindanao  Wattled 
Broadbill  £.  steeri  as  a  separate  species.  Recent 
DNA  hybridisation  work  has  shown  that  pittas 
are  closely  related  to  broadbills,  and  a  further 
revelation  is  that  pittas,  broadbills  and  asities  are 
all  closely  related  phylogenetically,  despite  their 
dissimilar  external  appearances  and  ecology. 

A  provisional  sequence  of  32  pitta  species  is 
presented,  including  three  species  in  the  Garnet 
Pitta  group,  with  suggestions  for  alternative 
groupings.  The  author  stresses  that  further  work 
is  needed  with  regard  to  distinctive  taxa  like 
Eared  Pitta  P.  phayrei  and  the  Banded  P.  guajana, 
Red-bellied  P.  erythrogaster  and  Flooded  P.  sordida 
Pitta  complexes.  The  systematic  section  includes 
extensive  up-to-date  ecological  information  from 
both  published  and  unpublished  sources. 
Although  this  is  substantial,  data  are  still  lacking 
on  the  ecology  of  most  species.  Fifty-one  maps 
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show  the  distribution  of  each  species.  Breeding 
and  non-breeding,  confirmed  and  historical 
ranges  are  included.  An  indication  of  probable 
ranges  of  species  is  useful  for  future  surveys. 

The  artist's  superb  colour  plates  contribute 
much  to  the  book.  All  species  and  some 
subspecies  are  covered,  including  a  plate  of 
juvenile  and  immature  pittas.  The  plates  are 
complemented  by  line-drawings  of  nests  and 
birds.  Two  plates  of  12  subspecies  of  Red-bellied 
Pitta  show  the  amazing  plumage  variation  of  this 
species,  and  supports  the  author's  suggestions  for 
a  revision  of  their  taxonomic  status.  The  quality  of 
the  plates  (particularly  regarding  jizz)  exceeds 
many  others  I  have  seen.  It  would  have  been 
useful  to  have  included  nests  in  the  plates,  for 
identification  purposes,  but  as  is  often  the  case  in 
bird  publications  these  are  absent.  The  small  type¬ 
face  used  is  disappointing  for  such  an  important 


work,  but  is  perhaps  due  to  its  dual  purpose  as 
both  a  field  guide  and  reference  book. 

Despite  some  unresolved  arguments  and  its 
small  print,  this  book  is  set  to  be  the  standard 
guide  to  these  families.  It  is  reasonably  priced, 
and  could  be  affordable  to  keen  OBC  members  in 
Asia.  I  am  sure  it  will  appeal  to  those  keen  to 
know  more  about  these  amazing  birds,  and 
would  recommend  it  to  all  interested  in  their 
ecology.  One  of  the  birds  that  got  me  set  on 
birdwatching  was  a  Garnet  Pitta  at  Pasoh, 
Malaysia.  It  is  fitting  that  Frank  Lambert's 
fascination  for  these  beautiful  birds  has  resulted 
in  this  much-awaited  book  that  will  hopefully 
promote  pittas,  broadbills  and  asities  to  an 
awareness  level  they  richly  deserve.  It  will  be  a 
very  useful  reference  in  conservation  work  for 
many  years  to  come. 

Mike  H.  N.  Chong 
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THE  AMERICAN  BIRDING 
ASSOCIATION 

invites  readers  of  the  Oriental  Bird  Club's  Bulletin  into 
our  membership.  If  you  join  the  only  North  American  association 
of  and  for  birders ,  you  will  receive  Birding,  our  bi-monthly  magazine  which 
gives  active  field  birders  the  expertise  they  seek ,  and  Winging  It ,  a  lively  monthly 
newsletter  with  the  latest  happenings  and  rarities.  Many  ABA  birdwatchers  are 
available  to  advise  or  guide  visitors  to  their  local  areas.  These  members  are  listed  in 
our  Membership  Directory. 

Annual  Dues:  US  $45.00 

Visa  and  MasterCard  accepted 

American  Birding  Association 
FO  Box  6599,  Colorado  Springs,  CO  80934  USA 

phone:  719-578-1614  •  fax:  719-578-1480 
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Bird  Records  from  China 
wanted 

Geoff  Carey  is  compiling 
information  on  the 
distribution  and  status  of 
birds  in  China  and  Taiwan  for 
a  forthcoming  guide  to  the 
area.  Reports  or  bird  lists  of 
trips  to  this  region  are 
requested.  All  contributions 
will  be  acknowledged  on 
publication.  Please  send 
material  to  Geoff  Carey,  Flat 
11D  Block  3,  Royal  Ascot,  Fo 
Tan,  New  Territories,  Hong 
Kong. 

Indian  Bird  Photographs 
wanted 

Bikram  Grewal  is  looking  for 
the  following  pictures  for  the 
fourth  edition  of  his  Birds  of 
the  Indian  Subcontinent  to  be 
published  in  1997.  If  anybody 
has  photographs  of  the 
following  species,  please 
contact  Bikram  at  101/4 
Kaushalya  Park,  Hauz  Khas, 
New  Delhi  110016,  Tel. 
6961520.  Fax  6864614.  Email 
biks@giasl01.vsnl.net. in;  337 
Indian  or  Slaty-legged 
Banded  Crake,  707  Palm 
Swift,  790  Honeyguide,  1173 
Slaty-headed  Scimitar- 
Babbler,  1228  Yellow-breasted 
Babbler,  1290  Variegated 
Laughing-Thrush,  1435 
White-bellied  Blue-Flycatcher, 
494  Wedge-tailed  Green- 
Pigeon,  493  Pin-tailed  Green- 
Pigeon,  685  Indian  Edible-nest 
Swiftlet,  2015  Nepal  Dark 
Rosefinch,  2050  Grey-necked 


Bunting.  Payment  will  be 
made  and  the  photographer 
will  be  fully  acknowledged. 

Bird  Books  for  Sale 

Action  Sampiri,  the  Sangihe 
and  Talaud  Conservation 
Project,  has  been  donated 
several  books  to  help  finance 
their  work.  All  the  money  paid 
will  go  directly  to  fund  Action 
Sampiri.  The  following  titles 
are  available;  A  monograph  of 
the  Lories  or  Brush-tongued 
Parrots  by  St.  G.  Mivart.  Ten 
copies  are  available  of  this 
facsimile  edition  first 
published  in  1892  and  with  61 
plates  painted  by  Keulemans. 
Each  costs  298  DM,  about  £130. 
Also  available  are  two  copies 
of  Hornbills ,  a  monograph  of  the 
Bncerotidae  or  family  of  Hornbills 
by  D.  G.  Elliot.  First  published 
in  1882,  this  facsimile  edition 
has  59  plates  painted  by 
Keulemans.  Each  costs  450 
DM,  about  £195.  There  are  also 
two  pamphlets  for  sale 
containing  eight  reprints  of 
plates  from  the  latter  book, 
price  75  DM  or  £33.  For  further 
details,  please  contact  Jon 
Riley,  project  co-ordinator 
Action  Sampiri,  c/o  Dept  of 
Biology,  University  of  York, 
Heslington,  York,  Y01  5DD, 
England. 

Hornbill  Sightings  Required 

Heading  East?  Then  look  out 
for  Hornbills! 

The  Hornbill  Research 
Foundation  urgently  requires 
information  on  the 


distribution,  ecology  and 
status  of  many  species  of 
Asian  Hornbills.  Even  basic 
information  like  numbers, 
sexes  (where  discernible), 
nesting  and  presence  or 
absence  from  protected  areas 
is  lacking  in  many  species.  The 
countries  most  in  need  of 
study  are  Laos,  Vietnam, 
Cambodia  and  Myanmar. 
However  there  is  little 
information  from  many 
countries  within  the  range  of 
Asian  Hornbills  and  several  of 
the  island  species  and 
subspecies  are  very  poorly 
known.  If  you  are  planning  a 
trip  anywhere  in  Asia  where 
hornbills  occur  please  keep  a 
note  of  your  sightings  and  try 
to  discover  as  much  as  you  can 
about  the  status  of  the  birds 
and  the  forest  where  they  are 
observed.  Information  should 
be  passed  on  to:- 
Dr.  Wendy  Worth 
Wildlife  Conservation  Society 
185th  and  Southern  Boulevard, 
Bronx,  New  York  10460  USA 
Fax  001  609  924  6624  or  001  718 
733  7300 

e-mail  WendyWorth@aol.com 

Records  of  Common 
Starlings  Sturnus  vulgaris 
in  South-East  Asia  Required 

Niven  McCrie  would  like  all 
records  of  Common  Starlings 
in  South-East  Asia.  He  is 
interested  both  in  records  of 
vagrant  birds  and  also  in 
information  on  the  normal 
wintering  range  of  northern 
birds.  Please  send  all  records 
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to  Niven  McCrie,  P.  O.  Box 
41382,  Casuarina  0811, 

Darwin,  Australia.  Email: 
niven@taunet.net.au 

New  Parrot  Association  to 
Form 

A  new  special  interest  group 
devoted  to  the  study  of  wild 
parrots  in  Australia,  New 
Zealand  and  Oceania/ 
Wallacea  is  to  be  formed 
within  the  Royal  Australasian 
Ornithologists'  Union.  The 
BIRDS  Australia  Parrot 
Association  will  focus  interest 
on  some  of  the  region's  rarest 
species,  like  the  Kakapo  and 
Orange-bellied  Parrot,  as  well 
as  some  of  the  most  abundant 
and  difficult  to  manage,  like 
the  Long-billed  Corella  and 
Galah.  As  most  threatening 
processes  in  the  region  - 
clearance  of  habitat,  change  in 
fire  regime,  loss  of  hollows  etc. 
-  also  threaten  at  least  one 
species  of  parrot,  the 
Association  will  promote 
discussion  and  an  exchange  of 
ideas  that  should  benefit  many 
other  bird  species  as  well.  The 
Association  will  have  a 
newsletter,  Eclectus,  run 
expeditions  and  projects  and 
prepare  policies  on  parrot- 
related  matters.  It  was 
officially  formed  on  7  October 
1996  at  a  meeting  in  Albany, 
Western  Australia.  Members 
also  have  the  chance  to  vote 
for  the  founding  committee  of 
the  Association.  Forms  for 
membership,  which  costs  $18 
or  less,  are  available  from  the 
Membership  Officer,  BIRDS 
Australia  Parrot  Association, 
c/o  RAOU,  415  Riversdale  Rd, 
Hawthorn  East,  Victoria  3123, 
Australia.  Email: 
membership@raou.com.au. 


Ringers  Needed  for  Bird 
Surveys  in  Sichuan 

Simon  Dowell  is  looking  for 
qualified  ringers  to  help  with 
bird  surveys  in  the  forests  of 
the  Daliang  Shan  region, 
southern  Sichuan,  China  in 
April/May  1997.  Ringers 
should  be  self-financing, 
though  funds  will  be  available 
to  pay  for  rings  and 
equipment.  If  you  are 
interested,  please  contact 
Simon  Dowell  at  the  School  of 
Biological  &  Earth  Sciences, 
Liverpool  John  Moores 
University,  Byrom  Street, 
Liverpool,  L3  3AF,  UK.  Fax: 
+151  298  1014.  Email: 
S.D.Dowell@livjm.ac.uk. 

Slides  of  South  Indian  hill 
birds  required 

Robert  Stewart,  from  the 
Vattahonal  Organisation  for 
youth  community  and  the 
environment,  Kodaikanal 
would  like  OBC  members  to 
lend  or  donate  slides  of  South 
Indian  hill  birds  to  enable  him 
to  produce  postcards.  These 
will  be  sold  for  fundraising  to 
start  an  Environment  Centre  in 
the  Palni  Hills.  Contact  Robert 
directly  at  Vattahonal  Tree 
Nursery,  P.  O.  Box  64, 
Kodaikanal  624101,  Tamil 
Nadu,  India. 

Photographs  and 
Recordings  of  Larks,  Pipits 
and  Wagtails  required 

For  a  book  on  Holarctic  larks, 
pipits  and  wagtails  to  be 
published  by  Helm/A&C 
Black,  high-quality  colour 
photos  of  all  the  following 
species  and  subspecies  in  any 
plumage  are  urgently  needed 
for  publication.  We  are 


particularly  interested  in 
photos  of  the  following: 
White-winged  Lark 
Melanocorypha  leucoptera ;  Black 
Lark  M.  yeltoniensis ;  Hume's 
Short-toed  Lark  Calandrella 
acutirostris;  Lesser  Short-toed/ 
Asian  Short-toed  Lark  C. 
rufescens/cheleensis  (all 
subspecies!);  Sand  Lark  C. 
raytal;  Malabar  Crested  Lark 
Galerida  malabarica;  Sykes's 
Crested  Lark  G.  deva  (even 
poor  photos!);  Eurasian 
Skylark  Alauda  arvensis  from 
eastern  Asia;  Oriental  Skylark 
A.  gulgula  from  east/south- 
east  Asia;  Horned  Lark 
Eremophila  alpestris  (all 
subspecies);  Water  Pipit 
Anthus  spinoletta  (all 
subspecies,  especially  from 
Europe!);  Buff-bellied  Pipit  A. 
rubescens  (all  subspecies);  Rosy 
Pipit  A.  roseatus;  Sprague's 
Pipit  A.  spragueii;  Upland  Pipit 
A.  sylvanus;  Nilgiri  Pipit  A. 
nilghiriensis ;  Yellow  Wagtail 
Motacilla  flava  (central  and  east 
Asian  subspecies);  Citrine 
Wagtail  M.  citreola  of  black- 
backed  subspecies  calcarata ; 
Pied  Wagtail  M.  alba  (central 
and  east  Asian  subspecies); 
Large  Pied  Wagtail  M. 
maderaspatensis ;  Forest  Wagtail 
Dendronanthus  indicus. 

Please  write  where  and  when 
(at  least  month)  the  photos 
were  taken.  Moreover,  tape 
recordings  of  the  following  are 
urgently  needed: 

Australasian  Bushlark  M. 
javanica  (song);  Dunn's  Lark 
(song);  White- winged  Lark 
and  Black  Lark  (calls);  Lesser 
Short-toed /Asian  Short-toed 
Lark  (song  and  calls  of  central 
Asian  subspecies);  Sykes's 
Crested  Lark  (song  and  calls); 
Eurasian  Skylark  of  NE  Asian 
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subspecies  (song);  Oriental 
Skylark  of  E  Chinese 
subspecies;  Long-billed  Pipit 
of  central  and  SE  Asian 
subspecies  (song);  Sprague's 
Pipit  (song  and  calls);  Nilgiri 
Pipit  (song  and  calls);  Water 
Pipit  (song  of  Asian  subspecies 
blakistoni );  Buff-bellied  Pipit 
(songs  and  calls  of  all 
subspecies);  Yellow  Wagtail 
(songs  and  calls  of  East  Asian 
subspecies  and  song  of  central 
Asian  lutea );  Pied  Wagtail 
(songs  and  calls  of  subspecies 
personata  'Masked  Wagtail' 
and  songs  and  calls  of  East 
Asian  subspecies,  particularly 
lugens,  'Black-backed  Wagtail'; 
Large  Pied  and  Japanese 
Wagtail  (calls). 


Everybody  who  sends  us 
photos  and  tapes  will  of  course 
be  acknowledged  in  the  book, 
and  those  whose  photos  or 
tape  recordings  are  published 
will  get  a  fee.  Photos  and  tapes 
should  be  sent  to  Per  Alstrom, 
Kungsgatan  3,  46233 
Vanersborg,  Sweden  as  soon 
as  possible. 

Old  British  Birds  Magazines 
for  sale 

Tony  Aberdein  has  an  almost 
complete  set  of  British  Birds  for 
sale  running  from  1961  to  1974, 
and  missing  just  No.  2  of  1970 
and  October /November  of 
1971.  Five  issues  in  1975  and 
eight  in  1976  are  also  available. 
All  money  raised  will  be 
donated  directly  to  the  OBC 


Conservation  Fund.  Offers  to 
Tony  Aberdein,  Georgian 
Cottage,  High  Street,  Cley, 
Norfolk,  NR25  7RG.  Tel. 
(01263)  741  044. 

Photographs  of  Wood- 
Kingfishers  Required 

For  a  forthcoming  article, 
photographs  of  all  species  of 
wood-kingfishers  Actenoides  sp. 
are  needed.  Particularly 
required  are  the  two  Sulawesi 
species.  Blue-headed  Wood- 
Kingfisher  A.  monachus  and 
Bar-headed  Wood-Kingfisher 
A.  princeps,  especially  the 
latter.  If  you  have  photographs 
of  these  species  that  you 
would  allow  the  OBC  to  use  in 
their  Bulletin,  please  let  the 
editor,  Richard  Thomas,  know. 


ALULA  the  totally  bilingual  birding  magazine  in  full  colour 

After  reading  Alula  more  carefully  1  am  now  sure  that  Alula  Alula  is  the  talk  of  the  town! 

is  the  best  birdmagazine  today!  Arie  Ouwerkerk,  The  Netherlands  Erik  Hirschfeld,  Malmo,  Sweden 


I  want  to  order  Alula  volume  2  (1996,  4  issues): 

Europe:  surface  mail  170  FIM  ,  air  mail  180  FIM  . 

Outside  Europe:  surface  mail  180  FIM  ,  air  mail  200  FIM 
Special  offer!  Alula  volumes  1-2  (6  issues) 

Europe:  surface  mail  220  FIM  ,  air  mail  230  FIM 
Outside  Europe:  surface  mail  230  FIM  ,  air  mail  250  FIM 
Very  special  offer!!  Alula  volumes  1-3  (10  issues) 

Europe:  surface  mail  370  FIM  ,  air  mail  380  FIM 
Outside  Europe:  surface  mail  380  FIM  ,  air  mail  400  FIM 

Moreover  you  can  win  an  Alula  sweater  by  identifying  the  enclosed 
bird.  We  will  have  a  draw  from  all  right  enteries  to  arrive  by  the  the  end 
of  December  1996. 

Fill  the  enclosed  order  form  and  send  it  to  Alula,  P.O.Box  85,  Fin- 
02271  Espoo,  Finland 

Name: _ 

Address: _ 


I  enclose _ FIM  (or  any  currency  equal  to  that  in  cash, 

no  cheques  please) 

Please  debit  my  VISA/MASTERCARD/EUROCARD 

Card  no. _ 

Expiry  date _ 

Signature _ 

The  bird  in  this  ad  is _ 


Should  you  subscribe?  Of  course  you 
should  -  this  is  a  wonderful  magazine 
which  deserves  to  succeed. 

Anthony  McGeehan,  Birdwatch 

Alula  is  certainly  one  of  the  most 
attractive  birding  magazines  in  the 
world.  Per  Alstrom,  Sweden 


The  Birding  Experience 
of  a  Lifetime 

at  a  remarhatily  \  low  price  ! 

1 

! 

Wilderness  Tours  i  ^ 

in  collaboration  w  ith  ' 

Group  &  Individual 

Travel  Service  Jaipur 

now  offer  outstanding  Natural  History  Breaks 
to  observe  the  amazing  wildlife  of  India. 

Asiatic  Lion.  Tigers.  Birds  -  13  days  £975* 

Rhino.  Andamans.  Birds  -  12  days  £1345* 

Western  Ghats  .  Birds  -  1 2  days  £925  * 

Season  ■  October  1996  to  March  1997 

Independence  Flexibility  Personal  Service 

Expert  Guides  and  Drivers 

Two  people  minimum  !  any  dates  ! 

Individual  Itineraries.  Special  Interests 

Stay  in  comfort  at  4/5  star  hotels  &  Heritage  Palaces 

Unbeatable  Duality  and  Value 

Vi  Phone  or  Fax  -  01926  640757 

*  Flight  cost  extra  -  Economy  Class  -  Flight  Agency  is  ATOL  and  ABTA  registered 

Instant  Access 

to  your  Bird  Records 


.  is  yours  with  our  time-saving, 

I  easy-to-use  computer  programs 

!  •  maintain  all  your  bird  records 

■  •  update  your  lists  instantly  and  systematically 

\  •  organise  all  your  sightings  and  trip  records  at  will 

■  •  produce  your  own  trip  reports  and  checklists 

■  Bird  Recorder  2  World  Edition* 

1  with  World  species  database  &  additional  features  £85 
l  Bird  Recorder  2  Standard  Edition* 

■  with  species  database  for  W  Palearctic,  as  powerful  £65 
1  Bird  Recorder  Professional* 

[  with  additional  mapping,  graphical  &  other  features 
H  £125 

B  Please  add  postage:  UK  nil,  Europe  £3,  rest  of  world  £7.  Specify  5'U  or  3V/  discs. 

■  Payment:  major  credit  cards  or  cheque  to  WCPS. 

g  Tor  Windows  3. 1  &  above.  (DOS  versions  still  available  -  ask  for  prices 

■  To  order  or  for  further  information  contact: 

|  Wildlife  Computing  [j=W 

i  Dept  026,  6  Fiddlers  Lane,  East  Bergholt,  ]/ 

a  Colchester  C07  6SJ ,  UK. 

,  Tel/Fax +44  (0)1206  298345 /Tel  0850  658966  ‘ - 8 


SEE  OUR  WEB  PAGE  AT  http://www.compulink.co.uk/~wildlife/ 


Europe’s  premier  monthly  bird  magazine  -  now  in  full  colour 
At  the  top  of  the  market  for  serious  birders 


BIRDING 

WORLD 


The  varied,  lavishly  illustrated  articles  in 
Birding  World  include: 

authoritative  identification  texts  by  world 

experts, 

practical  overseas  birding  ranging  from 
Costa  Rica  to  Japan  and  from  the  Cape  Verde 
Islands  to  the  Czech  Republic,  and 

news  articles  from  Britain  and  abroad  which 
are  both  up  to  date  and  authoritative,  as  well  as 
fully  illustrated  in  colour. 


To  receive  the  next  12  issues,  just  send  £33  (or 
overseas  £40  surface  mail  or  £57  airmail)  [or 
quote  your  VISA  or  Mastercard  number  and 
expiry  date]  to: 

Birding  World,  Stonerunner,  Coast  Road,  Cley 
next  the  Sea,  Holt,  Norfolk  NR25  7RY,  UK 

-  or  simply  write  to  the  same  address  and  ask 
for  a  FREE  sample  issue. 
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New  Books  on  Oriental  Birds  From 


□  The  Birds  of  Ceylon  GM  Henry  A  facsimile  reprint  of  this  classic  work,  first  issued  by  the 

Ceylon  Government  in  1927.  The  work  incorporates  4  volumes,  each  containing  plates  by 
Henry  and  short  descriptions  by  W.E.  Wait.  Price  per  volume . £49.50 

Q  The  Book  of  Indian  Birds  Salim  Ali 

Centenary  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged  to  cover  538  species . £13.95  #59609 

□  A  Guide  to  the  Birds  of  Wallacea,  Sulawesi,  The  Moluccas  and  Lesser  Sundas,  Indonesia 

Brian  J  Coates  and  K  David  Bishop  forthcoming  mid-1997 . £  TBA  #31250 

Q  A  Handbook  of  the  Birds  of  China,  Volume  1:  Non-Passerines  Zhao  Zhenjie 

Comprehensive  review  of  the  region's  avifauna,  also  covering  Hong  Kong,  Taiwan,  and  many 

offshore  islands.  In  Chinese,  but  gives  latin  scientific  names . £97.50  #56372 

Volume  2:  Passerines  Forthcoming,  date  unknown . £  TBA  #56374 

□  Handbook  of  the  Birds  of  India  and  Pakistan,  Volume  6  :  Cuckoo-Shrikes  to  Babaxes 

Salim  Ali  and  S  Dillon  Ripley . £19.50  #11682 

Q  Handbook  of  the  Birds  of  India  and  Pakistan,  Volume  7  :  Laughing  Thrushes  to  the 

Mangrove  Whistler  Salim  Ali  and  S  Dillon  Ripley . £19.50  #48509 

Q  The  Birds  of  Sulawesi  Derek  Holmes . £13.99  #57650 

□  Photographic  Guide  to  the  Birds  of  China  Just  Published 

John  MacKinnon  and  Nigel  Hicks . £9.99  #5 1765 

Birding  Indonesia  P  Jepson,  B  van  Balen,  V  Mason,  M  Kinnair  &  R  Noske. 

Details  the  premier  birding  sites  of  Java,  Bali,  Nusa  Tenggara,  Sumatra,  Kalimantan, 

Sulawesi,  Maluku  and  Irian  Jaya,  accompanied  by  detailed  maps . £11.95  #59865 

□  Where  to  Watch  Birds  in  Asia  Nigel  Wheatley 

New  site  guide  from  Christopher  Helm  Just  Published . £14.99  #53090 

□  Munias  and  Mannikins  (Pica  Press  Identification  Guide)  Robin  Restall 

Guide  to  all  43  species,  plus  subspecies . £28.00  #54237 

Q  Hornbills:  Masters  of  Tropical  Forests  Atsuo  Tsuji 

A  Photographic  Life  History  of  Hornbills  from  over  15  Years  of  Experience  in  Hombill 
Research  at  Khao  Yai  National  Park,  Thailand 

Deals  with  four  species:  Great,  Wreathed,  Brown  &  Oriental  Pied  Hombill.  Written  under  the 
editorial  directorship  of  Dr  Pilai  Poonswad  of  the  Hombill  Research  Foundation,  it  contains 
six  chapters  covering  hombill  behaviour,  breeding,  and  biology.  Exceptionally  well  illustrated. 
94  pages,  154  col  photos,  9  figs.  1996  . £39.50  #55954 

To  order  any  of  the  above  titles,  please  refer  to  current  NHBS  catalogues  for  details  of  payment  methods,  postage  rates  and 
conditions  of  sale.  Prices  and  availability  correct  at  time  of  writing  and  subject  to  change  without  notice. 


The  Environmental  Information  Company 
2-3  Wills  Road,  Totnes,  Devon  TQ9  5XN,  United  Kingdom 
Tel:  (+44)  (0)  1 803  865913  Fax:  (+44)  (0)  1 803  865280 
nhbs@nhbs.co.uk  http://www.nhbs.co.uk 
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BIMONTHLY  JOURNAL  ON  FIELD  ORNITHOLOGY 


□  Excellent  papers  on  identification,  distribution, 
occurrence,  movements  and  behaviour  of  Palearc- 
tic  birds 

□  Regular  contributions  on  Asian-Pacific  birds 

□  Latest  news  on  rare  and  interesting  birds  in  the 
Netherlands  and  the  Western  Palearctic 

□  Well  produced  with  numerous  high  quality  colour 
photographs 

□  Yearly  report  on  rare  birds  in  the  Netherlands 

□  In  English  or  with  extensive  English  summaries 


For  information  or  a  free  sample  issue,  write  to: 
Dutch  Birding,  Postbus  75611,  1070  AP  Amsterdam, 
The  Netherlands 

Subscribers  to  Dutch  Birding  can  claim  25%  off  a 
British  Birds  subscription 


TIM  LOSEBY 

34  Meteor  Road,  West 
Mailing,  Kent,  ME19  6TH 
Tel:  01732  870283 


SLIDES,  PRINTS  &  SLIDE 
SHOWS  OF 

BIRDS  OF  THE  INDIAN 
SUBCONTINENT 

BIRDS  OF  RUSSIA  &  THE  C.I.S. 


Send  s.a.e.  for  catalogue  and 

details 


OSME 


ORNITHOLOGICAL  SOCIETY 
OF  THE  MIDDLE  EAST 


promotes  the  study  and  conservation 
of  birds  throughout  the  Middle  East 

encourages  the  standardised  recording 
of  bird  observations 

brings  together  knowledge  of  the  region's 
birdlife 

maintains  a  conservation  and  research  fund 
to  support  small-scale  projects  by  members 

publishes  Sandgrouse  twice  a  year, 
sent  to  all  members 


Join  us 
today! 


To  join  (UK  fee  £10  a  year),  write  to  Membership  Secretary, 
OSME  c/o  The  Lodge,  Sandy,  Bedfordshire,  SG19  2DL  UK 


The  Ultimate  in  Birding 


Watch  Bengal  Florican  in  India  or  Nepal 


Tours  to:  Northern  India  •  Sikkim,  Darjeeling  &  Assam 
The  Northeast  Frontier  •  Nepal  •  The  High  Himalayas 
Southern  India  &  The  Andamans  •  Sri  Lanka 
and  elsewhere  in  Asia  to: 

Turkey  •  Israel  •  Yemen  •  UAE  &  Bahrain  •  Turkestan 
Siberia  •  Mongolia  •  China  •  Hong  Kong  •  Tibet 
Burma  •  Thailand  •  Vietnam  •  Malaysia 
The  Philippines  •  Indonesia 

BIRDQUEST  -  the  natural  choice  in  Asia 

For  our  brochure  contact  BIRDQUEST  at  Two  Jays, 
Kemple  End,  Birdy  Brow,  Stonyhurst,  Lancashire  BB7  9QY,  U.K. 
Tel:  01254-8263 1 7.  Fax:  01254-826780.  ATOL  2937. 


ingfisher  Iburs 

Birdwatching  in  Hong  Kong  &  China 


*  Private  tours  tailor-made  to  suit  individuals  or  small  groups 

*  Full  range  of  ground  agency  services  for  bird  tour  companies 

*  Highly  knowledgeable  and  experienced  local  bird-guides 

Hong  Kong  -  over  450  species,  with  best  birding  from  September  to  May 

Che  Ba  Ling  and  Ba  Bao  Shan  (Guangdong)  -  lowland  and  upland 
forests  close  to  Hong  Kong  with  250  species,  including  Blyth’s 
Kingfisher  and  Cabot’s  Tragopan.  September  to  June. 

Poyang  Lake  (Jiangxi)  and  Caohai  Lake  (Guizhou)  for  wintering  cranes 
and  waterbirds.  Nearby  forests  hold  Elliot’s  and  Reeves’  Pheasants. 

Wolong,  Jiuzhaiguo,  Ruoergai  and  Emei  Shan  (Sichuan)  -  over  400 
species.  Best  visited  in  spring,  summer  or  autumn. 

c 

Qinghai  /  Tibetan  plateau  -  May  to  October. 

Our  experience  in  China  is  growing  year  by  year.  Soon  we  hope  to  offer 
tours  targetting  birds  such  as  Crested  Ibis  (Shaanxi)  and  White-eared 
Night  Heron  (Guangxi). 


- 

2  Villa 


kingfisher  Tours 


I 


y  y- 


2  VILLA  PALOMA,  SHUEN  WAN,  TAI  PO,  HONG  KONG 
Tel:  +852  2665  8506  Fax:  +852  2665  8190 


POLYNESIA  UNDER  SAIL 


A  Fantasia  of  Birds  is  Waiting  For  You... 

Tuamotu  Sandpiper,  Ultramarine  Lorikeet,  Nuka  Hiva  Pigeon, 

White-capped  Fruit  Dove,  Atoll  Fruit  Dove,  Iphis  Monarch, 

Fatu  Hiva  Monarch,  Tuamotu  Reed  Warbler,  Marquesas  Reed  Warbler, 

Marquesas  Swiftlet,  Bristle-thighed  Curlew,  Long-tailed  Cuckoo,  Collared  Petrel, 

Tahiti  Petrel,  Phoenix  Petrel,  White-necked  Petrel,  Black-winged  Petrel, 

Bulwer’s  Petrel,  Mottled  Petrel,  White-throated  Storm-Petrel,  White  Bellied 
Storm-Petrel,  Christmas  Shearwater,  Wedge-tailed  Shearwater,  Grey-backed  Tern, 

Blue  Gray  Noddy,  Little  Fairy  Tern,  Red-tailed  Tropicbird  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 

The  stunning  island  groups  of  the  Tuamotus  and 
Marquesas  await  the  adventure  traveler  on  our 
voyages  departing  11  April  &  19  Octoberl997. 

Join  us  and  travel  in  the  company  of 
Peter  Harrison,  the  world’s  leading 
ornithologist,  on  board  our  exclusively- 
chartered,  sleek  and  elegant  Wind  Song. 

Ship  Registry:  Bahamas 


ZEGRAHM  8c  ECO  EXPEDITIONS  1414  DEXTER  AVE  N  #327  ♦  SEATTLE,  WA  98109  USA 
Tel:  206.285.4000  or  800.628.8747  ♦  Fax:  206.285.5037  ♦  E-Mail:  zoe@zeco.com  ♦  Internet:  www.zeco.com 


ANTARCTICA  -  THE  FAR  SIDE 


Explore  the  Last  Wilderness  on  Earth... 


This  incomparable  voyage,  beginning  at  the  tip 
of  South  Africa  and  disembarking  in  Australia, 
includes  the  sub-Antarctic  islands  of  Heard, 
Marion,  Crozet  and  Kerguelen,  each  a  bastion 
of  wildlife  literally  overflowing  with  penguins, 
albatross,  shags,  sheathbills  and  myriad 
other  seabirds.  Ten  full  days  are  scheduled  along  the 
Antarctic  continent  visiting  emperor  penguin  rookeries. 

Our  expedition,  to  a  place  few  have  ventured  in  history, 
is  only  possible  with  the  use  of  a  powerful  icebreaker. 

Join  Peter  Harrison  and  the  world’s  leading 
naturalists  for  this  37-day  voyage  of  pure 
Antarctic  adventure  and  exploration  departing 
16  November  1997. 


ZEGRAHM  8c  ECO  EXPEDITIONS  ALSO  OFFER  EXPEDITIONS  TO:  BAFFIN  ISLAND,  WEST  COAST  OF 

South  America,  Kamchatka  Peninsula,  Indian  Ocean,  Galapagos,  Australia’s  Kimberley 
_ _ 


’A  great  way  to  fly...' 

-•v  '  ' 


ASIA  -  CURRENT  RETURN  FARES  FROM 


BANGKOK . 

. £324 

TOKYO . 

. £464 

DHAKA. . 

. £335 

SEOUL . 

. £502 

RANGOON  . 

. £394 

HANOI . 

. £448 

MANILA..... . 

. £444 

KUALA  LUMPUR . 

. £394 

TAIPEI . 

. £540 

HONG  KONG . 

. £427 

PHNOM  PENH . 

. £448 

ULAN  BATOR . 

. £383 

JAKARTA  . 

. £421 

PORT  MORESBY . 

. £857 

SINGAPORE . 

. £394 

GOA . 

. £299 

KOTA  KINABALU . 

. £486 

CALCUTTA . 

. £319 

DELHI  . . . . 

. £297 

COLOMBO . 

. £394 

KARACHI . 

. £286 

MADRAS  . 

. £427 

BOMBAY . 

. £297 

TRIVANDRUM . 

. £427 

SYDNEY . 

. £499 

AUCKLAND . 

. £615 

KATHMANDU . 

. £389 

BEIJING . . 

. £400 

AIRPASSES  *  GROUND  ARRANGEMENTS  *  CAR  HIRE 


HOLIDAYS  FOR  BIRDWATCHERS  1997 

HONG  KONG  APRIL 
BEIDAIHE  MAY 

TRAVEL  INSURANCE  £35  FOR  UP  TO  31  DAYS 


0117  984  8040 
01 603  767757 


ABTA  /  IATA  /  ATOL 


THE  BULLETIN  OF  THE  ORIENTAL  BIRD  CLUB  provides  a  forum  for  news,  notices,  recent  publications, 
expedition  results,  reviews  and  preliminary  or  interim  publication  of  studies  on  Oriental  birds  by 
contributors  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  Publication  of  interim  results  in  the  OBC  Bulletin  does  not 
preclude  publication  of  final  results  as  journal  papers  either  by  the  OBC  or  elsewhere.  Contributions 
are  considered  by  the  Editor  and  an  Editorial  Committee  with  contributions  accepted  subject  to  editing 
and  refereeing  where  appropriate.  Copies  of  new  journals,  books  or  reports  for  mention  or  reviewing 
are  always  welcomed.  Contributions  or  enquiries  should  be  sent  to  the  Bulletin  Editor,  Oriental  Bird 
Club,  c/o  The  Lodge,  Sandy,  Bedfordshire,  SG19  2DL,  UK. 


Guidelines  for  contributors 

Whilst  the  Editor  is  always  pleased  to  discuss  possible  contributions  with  potential  authors,  and  to  advise 
on  preparation,  it  would  be  helpful  if  the  following  guidelines  could  be  adhered  to: 

1 .  Articles  These  should  be  written  clearly,  preferably  typed,  on  one  side  of  the  page,  with  all  lines  double¬ 
spaced,  leaving  wide  margins,  and  should  be  no  longer  than  2,000  words.  Scientific  names  should  appear 
at  the  first  mention  of  each  species  or,  if  all  species  appear  in  a  table,  they  may  be  given  there  instead. 
Scientific  names  should,  where  possible,  follow  C.  G.  Sibley  and  B.  L.  Monroe  (1990)  Distribution  and 
taxonomy  of  birds  of  the  world. 

Any  tables  to  accompany  articles  should  be  prepared  on  separate  pieces  of  paper,  and  be  thoroughly 
checked.  Titles  of  tables  should  be  self-explanatory.  Diagrams  should  be  clearly  drawn,  in  ink,  ideally 
15cm  wide  and  11cm  high.  References  should  be  cited  in  alphabetical  order  at  the  end  of  the  paper  in  the 
same  style  used  in  this  Bulletin. 

It  would  be  helpful  if  two  copies  of  each  contribution  could  be  submitted. 

2.  From  the  field  These  should  follow  the  format  in  the  current  edition  of  the  OBC  Bulletin,  and  be  sent 
to  the  Bulletin  Editor,  OBC,  c/ o  The  Lodge,  Sandy,  Bedfordshire,  SG19  2DL,  UK. 

3.  News/Information  Typed  or  handwritten  contributions  should  be  sent  to  the  Bulletin  Editor,  OBC, 
c/o  The  Lodge,  Sandy,  Bedfordshire,  SG19  2DL,  UK. 

Although  every  effort  is  made  to  retain  all  articles  in  their  submitted  form,  the  Editorial  Committee 
reserves  the  right  to  make  changes  that  it  deems  necessary,  and,  in  a  minimum  of  cases,  without  prior 
reference  to  the  author.  It  is  assumed  that  all  contributors  submitting  material  understand  and  accept 
these  conditions.  All  contributors,  photographers  and  artists,  in  submitting  material  for  the  OBC  Bulletin, 
also  give  permission  for  their  work  to  be  used  in  the  OBC  Internet  pages. 

For  Around  the  Orient,  Recently  Published,  Stray  Feathers  and  Free  Press,  the  deadline  for  submission 
of  material  is  15  February  (May  Bulletin)  and  15  July  (October  Bulletin).  The  deadlines  do  not  apply  to 
main  articles  which  will  be  published  as  soon  as  possible  after  acceptance  by  the  Editorial  Committee. 


Rubythroat  Publications 
6  Corinthian  Close, 
Basingstoke, 
Hampshire  RG22  4TN 


ISSN  0268-9634 


bird 9  7 


best  of  birdwatching  tours 


For  17  years  Sunbird  has 
been  organising 
professionally-led  and 
excellent  value  bird¬ 
watching  tours  throughout 
the  world.  With  details  of 
over  70  tours,  covering  all 
six  continents,  our  new 
brochure  has  something 
for  everyone. 

To  find  out  what  you 
could  be  watching  in 
1997,  write  to  Sunbird  BW, 
PO  Box  76,  Sandy, 
Bedfordshire  SGI 9  IDF. 
Telephone  01767  682969 


